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U.   S.   ARMY 


DREPAREDNESS  may  be  defined  as  a  state  of  reasonable 
assurance  of  success  in  trial.  But  assurance  in  this  sense 
signifies  knowledge,  something  more  than  arrogance  and  more  than 
the  assumption  of  wisdom  which  at  times  are  implied  by  the  term. 
It  means  understanding  of  capacity,  and  ability  to  direct  efforts  to 
the  best  advantage.  Preparedness  is  thus  a  product  of  mental  and 
physical  qualities.  The  physical  alone  are  insufficient.  Brute 
strength  avails  little  unless  skilfully  directed.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  knowledge  alone  is  also  insufficient,  it  is  enough  to  constitute 
the  prime  factor  of  preparedness.  The  mentally  undeveloped  fare 
worse  in  this  world  than  the  physically  incapacitated. 

Military  preparedness  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  national  assurance  of  success  in  any  trial  of  arms. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  national  arrogance  which  seeks  to  take 
its  place,  but  this  is  the  antithesis  of  the  knowledge  implied  by  our 
definition.  It  is  ignorance  intrenched  in  the  pride  of  lusty  youth. 
For  we  are  nationally  lusty;  we  are  not  yet  lacking  physically,  even 
in  a  military  sense.  It  is  mentally  that  we  fail.  We  are  militarily 
ignorant;  we  are  without  understanding  of  our  military  capacity, 
and  without  ability  to  direct  military  efforts  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  in  relation  to  the  nation  at  large  is  so  patent  to  military  minds 
that  it  needs  no  argument  here.  But  evil  as  this  is,  it  is  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter.  For  nationally,  despite  our  military  ignorance, 
we  maintain  some  sort  of  a  military  establishment  of  regular  and 
militia  forces.  With  questions  of  its  adequacy  in  number  we  are 
not  for  the  moment  concerned.  The  fact  of  its  existence  is  suffi- 
cient. For  it  can  have  no  reason  for  existence  other  than  prepared- 

*The  Organization  of  the  Land  Forces  of  the  United  States;  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  general  staff  officers;  issued,  in  tentative  form,  by  the  War 
Department,  July,  1912. 
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ness  in  whatever  strength  it  is  maintained,  and  the  truth  is  plain 
that  it  is  not  prepared  in  any  strength  for  its  purpose.  There  is 
no  assurance  of  its  success  in  time  of  trial.  There  is  no  knowledge 
of  its  capacity  and  no  certainty  of  ability  to  direct  its  efforts  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Again,  this  is  not  due  to  physical  deficiencies.  The  trouble  is 
of  the  mind.  It  is  the  mental  factor  that  is  wanting.  Yet  it  is 
not  mental  incapacity;  it  is  failure  in  mental  development.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  militia,  with  its  personnel  occupied  with  other 
pursuits,  and  without  time  or  opportunity  for  development  of  this 
order,  there  is  plain  excuse  for  failure.  But,  relatively,  the  regular 
establishment  is  mentally  as  backward  as  the  militia,  and  though 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  traced  by  the  student,  the  excuse  for  it 
is  less  apparent.  But  with  the  reason  or  excuse  we  are  not  engaged. 
Again,  it  is  the  fact  itself  that  should  hold  our  attention.  And  it 
is  a  fact.  Militarily  we  are  mentally  undeveloped.  A  consider- 
able military  history  and  an  inconsiderable  military  literature  are 
enough  in  themselves  to  establish  this.  We  have  had  our  share  of 
war;  its  lessons  have  not  only  been  plain  but  repeated;  essentially 
they  were  the  same  in  our  last  war  as  in  our  first  and  in  all  between, 
yet  we  have  profited  from  them  little.  We  have  gravely  and 
voluminously  recorded  our  deeds  in  war,  but  only  rarely  has  any 
one  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  attempt  to  impress  others  with  the 
lessons  of  our  experience.  Bven  in  these  rare  cases  only  indifferent 
success  has  been  attained,  and,  grievously  enough,  this  failure  has 
been  due  no  more  to  the  mental  weakness  of  those  it  was  sought  to 
instruct  than  to  similar  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
themselves.  Upton  alone,  perhaps,  has  left  indelible  traces  upon 
our  military  development.  Upton  also,  perhaps,  has  failed.  Yet 
there  are  more  volumes  than  there  are  readers  evidencing  what  we 
have  done  in  war — and,  willy  nilly,  every  volume  shows  what  we 
have  left  undone  for  war.  What  we  have  done  in  war  is  the  record 
of  our  physical  accomplishments.  What  we  have  left  undone  for 
war  is  the  expression  of  our  mental  failures. 

In  a  true  sense,  we  are  altogether  lacking  in  a  military  literature. 
In  any  sense,  we  have  at  best  but  the  mere  beginnings.  We  have 
reprinted  and  revamped  much  of  a  foreign  product,  but  we  have 
sought  in  no  consistent  way  to  adapt  its  teachings  to  our  own 
problem.  There  is  no  wrong  in  taking  that  which  is  good 
of  the  mental  product  of  others.  It  is  a  practise  as  wide  as 
the  human  race.  The  wrong  lies  in  taking  it  without  using  it,  or 
without  adapting  it  to  use.  There  is  not  even  mental  exercise 
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in  such  a  course.  Japan  took  her  drill  regulations — and  much 
else — almost  bodily  from  the  Germans,  but  she  interpreted  them 
according  to  the  Japanese  habit  of  thought  and  she  applied  them 
to  her  own  service  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  her  own  people. 
The  physical  theft  of  a  drill  system  would  have  meant  nothing; 
the  mental  adaptation  of  the  system  to  her  own  needs  meant  every- 
thing. The  drill  regulations  of  Japan  to-day  are  Japanese.  Physi- 
cally the  Japanese  army  has  developed  greatly  in  the  last  score 
of  years,  but  the  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  mentally  it  has  developed 
in  the  same  degree ;  physical  development  would  have  meant  little 
otherwise.  Mentally,  in  a  military  way,  Japan  has  developed 
more  in  this  time  than  have  we  in  all  our  national  existence.  To-day 
Japan  has  some  sort  of  national  conception  of  war,  something 
more  than  mere  physical  reflection  of  the  battlefield,  detached  and 
imperfect,  something  bred  in  study  and  thought  and  confirmed 
rather  than  created  by  practise,  something  resting  on  an  intel- 
ligible, if  adapted ,  doctrine,  which  spread  throughout  her  service 
has  served  to  give  life  to  the  dead  words  of  texts  and  regulations 
and  to  make  of  them  a  coherent  and  moving  impulse.  What 
have  we  of  this  nature?  Texts  and  regulations  truly,  reprinted 
and  revamped,  and  probably  a  dozen  to  one  in  printed  product 
as  compared  with  Japan,'  but  through  them  there  runs  no  coherent 
doctrine,  either  original  or  adapted,  and  from  them  there  comes 
no  conception  of  war.  These  are  terms,  indeed,  unknown  to  our 
military  vocabulary.  Yet,  "sans  doctrine,  Us  textes  ne  sont  rien," 
says  General  Langlois,  who  believes,  moreover,  that  "doctrine 
without  texts  is  better  than  texts  without  doctrine."  And  so  it  is; 
but  doctrine  without  texts  is  impossible  to-day,  and  has  been  im- 
possible since  longer  range  weapons  spread  battlefields  beyond  the 
power  of  one  man's  vision.  Our  lack  of  native  military  literature, 
then,  bespeaks  lack  of  doctrine.  But  doctrine  in  this  sense  is 
no  more  than  the  result  of  "consistent  and  coherent  tactical  and 
strategical  education  .  .  .  infusing  with  life  the  whole  body 
of  an  army,  without  which  the  most  admirable  texts  and  precepts 
enshrined  in  regulations  are  but  dead  bones  and  dry  dust."*  In 
other  words,  doctrine  is  the  result  of  broad  mental  development. 
Development  of  any  kind  implies  growth,  but  growth  according 
to  some  law  of  nature  or  some  doctrine  of  man.  Mental  develop- 
ment implies  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  faculties  of  conception, 
the  surer  grasp  of  essential  things  that  comes  not  merely  from 
individual  experience,  which  must  always  be  narrow,  but  from 

*Enseignements  de  deux  guerres  recentes. — Langlois. 
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logical  deductions  from  the  experiences  of  others.  It  means,  then, 
not  only  practise  but  persistent  study.  But  advanced  study  of 
any  art  is  useless  where  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
comprehension  depends  and  the  terminology  of  their  expression  are 
not  grasped.  Simply  to  memorize  these  principles  and  terms  is 
insufficient.  Their  significance  and  employment  must  be  under- 
stood, and  they  must  be  used,  not  as  an  end,  of  course,  but  as  a 
means,  and  used  therefore  with  a  facility  that  marks  them  as  a 
habit  of  thought.  Not  only  must  we  speak  and  write,  but  we 
must  think  in  the  terms  of  their  expression,  rather  than  seek  labori- 
ously to  translate  them  in  our  minds  whenever  their  employment 
becomes  important.  Advancement  in  physics,  for  instance,  is 
dependent  upon  understanding  of  the  principles  of  analysis,  or, 
fundamentally,  upon  facility  in  algebra.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  an  even  more  primal  requirement. 
But  arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers,  and  while  thus  essential 
to  advancement  along  any  line  of  human  knowledge,  is  not  in  any 
other  sense  necessary  to  natural  philosophy.  But  the  principles 
of  algebra  are  the  basis  of  all  mathematical  analysis,  and  they  must 
be  so  embedded  in  the  mind  of  the  student  as  to  require  in  their 
use  no  conscious  mental  effort,  but  to  form  in  reality  a  habit  of 
thought,  if  mental  development  along  the  lines  of  applied  mathe- 
matics is  to  follow. 

In  the  same  way,  development  militarily  is  dependent  upon 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  military  art. 
These  principles  are  all  tactical.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  again, 
that  many  things  are  essential  in  the  preparation  of  military  forces 
before  they  can  be  tactically  used  in  the  field  of  military  operations. 
Primarily,  for  instance,  they  must  be  raised,  clothed,  supplied, 
and  administered.  But  the  personnel  required  for  any  other 
human  activity  must  be  secured  as  well,  and  in  some  way  clothed, 
supplied,  and  administered.  These  things,  then,  in  their  present 
application,  are  merely  the  arithmetic  of  war.  Tactics  is  the 
algebra.  "Tactics  is  the  theory  of  the  uses  of  military  forces  in 
combat."*  Combat  is  the  single  means  by  which  the  end  of  war 
is  gained.  "Every  activity  in  war,  therefore,  necessarily  relates 
to  the  combat,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  soldier  is  levied, 
clothed,  armed,  exercised,  he  sleeps,  eats,  drinks,  and  marches, 
all  merely  to  fight  at  the  right  time  and  place."*  It  is  strategy 
that  determines  the  time  and  place  of  fighting,  but  the  means  by 
which  the  forces  are  brought  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  are 

*Clausewitz. 
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tactical.  Tactics  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  and,  not  to  quibble 
at  terms,  everything  in  war,  or  in  preparation  for  war,  not  falling 
plainly  within  the  domain  of  strategy,  remains  within  the  field  of 
tactics.  The  fundamental  principles,  then,  of  "the  theory  of  the 
uses  of  military  forces  in  combat"  must  be  understood  by  all  who 
would  seek  to  advance  in  the  art.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  expres- 
sion of  these  principles  in  words  and  to  learn  them  by  rote,  nor  to 
attempt  mental  translation  of  them  to  fit  each  particular  case  in 
practise.  Maxims  of  war  have  their  purpose,  but  they  are  useless 
where  their  words  are  memorized  and  their  meaning  not  under  stood. 
There  must  be  an  instinctive  application  of  the  tactical  principles 
to  every  military  situation  arising.  There  must,  in  other  words,  be 
established  a  tactical  habit  of  thought.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  leaders  only,  or  any  limited  number  of  individuals, 
become  so  familiar  with  these  tactical  principles  as  to  think  always 
in  their  terms.  It  is  quite  as  essential  that  throughout  the  military 
body,  at  least,  every  individual,  in  so  far  as  he  is  required  to  think 
at  all,  have  the  same  habit  of  mind.  In  no  other  way  is  military 
confusion  avoidable. 

It  is  in  this  that  we  have  failed.  In  the  past,  certainly,  there 
never  has  been  with  us  anything  like  a  tactical  habit  of  thought. 
Always  there  has  been  much  confusion  in  a  military  way.  It  may 
be  that  now  and  then  there  have  been  individual  minds  so  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  principles  as  to  think  of  the  employment  of 
our  forces  always  in  accordance  with  their  requirements,  but  if 
so,  these  individuals  have  been  too  few  in  number  to  lessen  the 
general  confusion.  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  that  nationally  we 
have  had  no  tactical  habit  of  thought,  but  that  we  have  lacked  it 
even  within  the  military  establishment  itself,  and  in  all  parts, 
even  that  which,  having  no  other  than  its  military  obligations  to 
meet,  was  certainly  not  without  time  and  opportunity  to  learn 
the  principles  of  the  art  which  was  its  life  work.  Mental  develop- 
ment, so  long  as  this  condition  lasted,  was  impossible. 

When,  then,  there  comes  before  us,  as  now,  a  plan  covering  the 
development  of  the  war  forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  in 
determining  its  value  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  our  mental 
deficiencies  of  the  past  have  been  supplied  in  a  way  to  make  it 
likely  that  a  solution  of  our  military  problem  is  at  hand.  This 
plan,  so  far,  of  course,  is  merely  tentative  in  form.  It  is  not  yet 
promulgated  as  an  accepted  policy.  But  having  been  given 
publicity  in  this  form,  it  may  be  regarded  as  open  to  the  considera- 
tion designed  here.  Taking  it  for  the  moment  primarily  as  a  plan 
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for  the  organization  of  our  military  forces,  we  have,  of  course,  to 
remember  that  this  is  far  from  the  first  effort  in  this  direction. 
From  the  time  when  military  memory  runneth  little  to  the  con- 
trary there  have  been  plans  of  organization  of  the  Army  or  parts 
thereof.  Most  of  these  truly  have  been  the  result  of  individual 
effort  and  without  official  stamp.  But  we  have  not  lacked  others 
of  more  or  less  official  nature,  and  the  product  of  different  minds  in 
combination.  Some  of  these  have  seen  the  light  of  publicity, 
while  others,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  been  consigned  unseen  to 
the  oblivion  of  forgotten  pigeon  holes.  They  are  all  dead  now. 
This  is  pathetic,  but  otherwise  unimportant  here.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  there  are  not  wanting  prophets  to  foretell  the  same 
end  for  the  plan  before  us.  It  is  damned  with  faint  praise  by  a  lay 
but  not  altogether  disinterested  editor  as  an  "essay,"  useful,  perhaps, 
in  maintaining  theoretical  discussion  among  officers  still  mentally 
active,  but  without  utility  as  a  practical  solution  of  military 
problems  dependent  upon  legislation  for  ultimate  acceptance.* 
Sufficient  of  itself  for  laughter  and  tears  is  the  folly  of  fools,  but 
the  wise  profit  even  from  their  gibberings.  Moreover,  this  is  not 
all.  Even  some  to  the  manner  born,  mindful  of  their  own  midnight 
efforts  and  the  researches  of  others,  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  different  fate  awaits  the  present  project  than  has  befallen 
the  projects  of  the  past,  and  they,  also,  prophesy  accordingly. 
These  prophecies  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  but  the  responsibility 
for  their  fulfilment  is  to  be  fixed.  It  is  less  a  question  whether 
this  project  is  to  find  sepulture  in  the  catacombs  of  dead  records 
than  whether  it  deserves  this  end.  For  if  it  deserves  it,  assuredly 
it  will  find  and  ought  to  find  nothing  better;  but  the  pity  of  it  is 
that,  while  deserving  well-sustained  life,  it  may  still  perish  through 
sheer  lack  of  nourishment.  What  it  deserves  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  those  who  prepared  it  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  work 
they  put  into  it.  What  it  shall  receive  depends  upon  the  mental 
capacity  of  those  ultimately  responsible  for  its  acceptance  or 
rejection.  And  these  are  not  the  Congress,  but  the  Army  itself. 
Congress  may  reject  any  plan  for  the  time  being,  but  it  cannot 
permanently  prevent  such  organization  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Army  may  persist  in  demanding.  But 
the  Army  will  never  persist  in  demanding  anything  until  it  has 
acquired  such  a  habit  of  thought  as  to  insure  its  demanding  only 
that  which  with  practical  universality  is  recognized  as  tactically 
right.  In  other  words,  acceptance  of  this  project  depends,  first, 

*See  Army  and  Navy  Register,  July  13,  1912. 
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upon  establishing  that  its  authors  were  militarily  mentally  devel- 
oped to  a  point  where  they  could  apply  unswervingly  fundamental 
tactical  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand,  and,  second, 
upon  establishing  that  the  personnel  of  the  Army  generally  has 
mentally  developed  to  a  point  where  it  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  principles  and  understand  a  solution  reached  logically 
through  their  application. 

There  is  no  touchstone  for  the  latter  test.  The  Army — and 
time — alone  can  establish  how  far  the  Army  has  mentally  progressed 
of  late.  But  the  printed  project  before  us  is  sufficient  to  test  the 
capacity  of  its  producers — and  even  more.  For  in  its  final  form 
this  project  must  come  forth,  not  merely  as  the  work  of  those  who 
drudged  it  into  shape,  but  as  the  expression  of  the  general  staff  and 
"the  complete  policy  of  the  War  Department."*  It  is  worth 
while,  then,  to  consider  it  with  care  and  to  criticize  it  now,  in  its 
formative  shape,  freely.  For  both,  however,  all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  in  hand  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  it  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  set  them  forth  briefly  here. 

I. 

THE    PROBLEM. 

We  have  it  on  the  faith  of  von  der  Goltz  that  war  having  to  do 
with  the  simplest  things,  such  as  men,  guns,  horses,  and  roads, 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  principles  should  not  be  simply  expressed. 
There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  our  problem,  dependent  upon  these 
principles,  should  not  be  simply  stated.  And  it  may  be.  Thus, 
baldly,  it  is  no  more  than — Given  a  hundred  million  people,  what 
should  be  the  organization  of  their  army?  Army  organization  is 
an  old  science.  No  military  mind  can  go  far  wrong  therein  if 
untempted  by  anything  but  the  principles  in  which  grounded. 
But  there  must  be  known  first  the  strength  of  the  army  to  be 
organized.  In  this  simple  expression  of  the  problem,  then,  we  have 
two  quantities  to  be  determined,  but  only  a  single  equation.  There 
is  no  principle  fixing  the  strength  of  armies  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation and  none  is  possible.  Population  can  do  no  more  than  fix 
a  superior  limit  to  military  strength,  as  measured  by  number  of 
combatants,  and  it  seldom  accomplishes  even  this.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  not  lacked  suggestions  in  the  past  for  a  decimal  system  of 
military  development,  wherein  one  regular  combatant  soldier  to 

*Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
25,  1912. 
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each  thousand  inhabitants  has  been  the  favorite  hope  expressed, 
but  all  these  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  in  vain.  The 
proportion  may  sound  well,  or  it  may  by  accident  meet  conditions 
otherwise  imposed,  but  it  can  have  no  tactical  significance.  The 
strength  of  the  military  force  that  any  people  need  is  dependent 
upon  the  military  problems  they  have  to  face,  and  no  number  of 
people  can  be  segregated  anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface  and  find 
themselves  facing  the  same  problems  as  the  same  number  segregated 
anywhere  else.  In  other  words,  the  strength  of  an  army  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  which,  in  turn,  is 
dependent  upon  many  other  conditions,  geographical,  historical, 
political,  and  economic;  and  the  farther  we  go  in  the  effort  to 
analyze  the  problem  along  these  simple  lines  the  more  unknown 
quantities  we  shall  find  and  the  fewer  equations  we  shall  be  able  to 
evolve.  For  however  simply  we  may  attempt  to  express  our  trouble, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  organization  of  men ;  and  the  truth  is, 
von  der  Goltz  still  respected,  that  men  are  not  to  be  classed  among 
the  "simplest  things"  except  when  treated  of,  like  guns,  horses, 
and  roads,  in  the  abstract.  This  is  rarely  permissible.  Ordinarily 
we  must  regard  them  as  thinking  beings,  profoundly  influenced  not 
only  by  their  own  thoughts  but  by  the  accumulated  thought  of 
their  fellows  living  and  dead.  Thus  complications  ensue,  for  every 
condition  introduced  through  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  an 
army,  with  the  exception  of  geographical  location,  is  dependent 
upon  the  thought  of  men,  and  is  as  variable  as  men's  interpretation 
thereof.  Positive  statement  of  the  problem  is  therefore  as  impos- 
sible as  definite  solution.  Approximation  is  all  that  may  be 
expected.  Even  for  this,  some  consideration  of  the  various  condi- 
tions shaping  our  military  development  is  essential. 

Primarily,  the  hundred  million  people  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned are  Americans,  free  born  or  freely  naturalized,  with  a  con- 
siderable history  and  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  national  exist- 
ence behind  them.  Grown  during  this  period  from  about  three 
million,  they  have  spread  territorially  at  the  same  time  from  the  sparse 
occupancy  of  a  little  strip  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  thick  inhabi- 
tation of  the  major  part  of  a  continent  3,000  miles  broad,  with 
stepping-stone  possessions  half  around  the  world.  They  have  been 
a  busy  people  during  this  time,  so  occupied  with  the  development 
of  their  own  territory  as  to  care  little  nationally  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  so  separated  geographically  from  it  that,  until  recently, 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  interest  itself  little  in  them.  Their 
military  necessities  have  therefore  been  unprovoked  from  without 
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and  unrealized  within.  Wars  they  have  fought  truly,  long  years 
of  them,  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  But  these  they  have 
fought  always  ignorantly,  because  never  so  pressed  by  the  one  foe 
as  to  make  knowledge  necessary  nor  by  the  other  as  to  make  it 
possible.  Fighting  ignorantly,  they  have  wasted  always  in  war 
much  of  their  life  and  wealth,  but  having  much  of  both  they  have 
known  the  value  of  neither,  and  so  have  let  this  waste  disturb  them 
little.  Nationally,  they  were  born  in  war,  but  born  of  the  concep- 
tion of  individual  freedom,  to  which  the  soldier,  representing  the 
power  of  repression,  seemed  wholly  in  opposition.  Somewhat 
dimly,  probably,  but  still  certainly,  they  recognized,  nevertheless, 
that  freedom  is  not  a  natural  condition  in  this  man's  world,  nor  to 
be  enjoyed  at  all  except  through  the  ability  to  maintain  the  right 
to  it  by  force.  Constitutionally,  therefore,  they  compromised  in 
this  as  in  most  other  things;  they  tried  to  provide  a  system  of 
military  checks,  as  they  did  civil  checks;  they  discouraged  the 
soldier  and  encouraged  the  hope  that  every  citizen  would  so  culti- 
vate the  military  virtues  as  to  make  armies  unnecessary.  Consti- 
tutionally they  reserved  to  the  nation  the  right  to  raise  armies,  but 
threw  on  the  several  states  the  burden  of  military  obligations  in  a 
militia  clause  destined  to  prove  a  military  stumbling-block  ever 
thereafter.  Committing  the  original  military  sin  of  dividing  mili- 
tary control,  they  have  sat  in  wonderment  ever  since,  nevertheless, 
because  military  unity  has  been  impossible.  Yet  they  sinned 
knowingly,  because  they  were  not  without  experience,  and  the 
soldier's  advice  was  as  available  then  as  now — and  received  no 
more  attention. 

But  the  nation  was  established  on  this  basis  and  the  condition 
still  confronts  us.  Moreover,  at  the  outset  it  was  less  a  nation 
than  a  confederation  of  independent  states.  The  loose  bonds  which 
then  united  these  states  have  tightened  vastly  since.  War  has 
tightened  them  invariably,  and  war  finally  showed  that  they  were 
not  again  to  be  wholly  cast  off.  Nevertheless,  the  separate 
states  remain  and  have  grown  from  13  to  48,  each  actively  express- 
ing in  some  form  its  right  to  possess  state  troops,  and  each,  albeit 
standing  bravely  ready  to  shed  its  blood  for  national  purposes, 
insisting  upon  its  right  to  control  in  part  the  measure  of  blood  to  be 
shed.  In  other  words,  the  national  government  in  its  war  powers 
is  dependent  upon  48  allies,  and  successful  war  under  this  condition, 
if  reached  at  all,  is  attained  at  tremendous  cost. 

When  suddenly,  the  continent  crossed  and  occupied,  this  nation 
began  to  pick  up  bits  of  territory  here  and  there  around  the  earth, 
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and  by  the  growth  of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  began 
to  be  involved  in  international  affairs,  to  which  traditionally  if  not 
literally  it  was  nationally  opposed,  only  the  most  far-sighted  saw 
the  transition  that  had  really  taken  place.  "The  United  States," 
wrote  the  thoughtful  but  unthinking  essayist,  "has  become  a  world 
power."  And  the  un thoughtful  and  unthinking  reader  accepted 
the  dictum  happily — and  went  on  to  the  next  story  in  his  magazine. 
What  had  really  occurred  was  that  the  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
social,  commercial,  and  financial,  had  become  inextricably  en- 
tangled with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  while  by  sheer  numbers, 
extent  of  territory,  and  pride  of  birth,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
attempt  at  diplomatic  leadership  wherever  national  affairs  were 
touched  upon  abroad.  Sifted  down,  this  meant  that  militarily  we 
were  entangled  also.  Else  why  have  we  been  militarily  in  China 
twice?  Why  are  we  in  the  Orient  at  all?  Why,  indeed,  were  we 
at  The  Hague?  But  nationally  we  could  not  have  become  so 
entangled  with  other  nations  had  it  not  been  for  the  steadily 
increasing  intercourse  of  our  people  with  theirs.  Such  intercourse 
was  impossible  so  long  as  national  isolation  was  a  fact,  and  the 
simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  nation  was  no  longer  isolated 
from  others.  Steam  and  electricity  and  the  growth  of  populations 
had  done  their  work. 

But  this  nationally  is  still  unrealized.  We  are  popularly  simply 
a  "world  power,"  and  no  one  has  yet  defined  what  this  means.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  means  no  more  than  we  can  at  any  particular 
time  militarily  establish — which  is  also  unrealized.  What  is  under- 
stood, however,  is  that  by  the  faith  of  our  fathers  we  are  pledged 
to  avoidance  of  entangling  interference  in  European  affairs.  Asia, 
not  then  being  within  the  ken  of  our  fathers,  was  excluded  from 
the  pledge,  and  so  is  included  now  in  our  national  entanglements. 
This,  however,  is  aside  from  our  present  matter.  Nations  are 
likely  to  avoid  intercourse,  and  so  entanglements,  no  more  than 
individuals.  Our  pledge  to  avoid  Europe  was  conditioned,  eventu- 
ally, upon  Europe's  avoiding  America — whereupon  was  born  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  another  condition  of  our  problem. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  studied  war  deepest  that  republics 
have  no  business  with  armies.  Ours  is  a  republic,  and  its  military 
history  goes  far  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  declaration.  But  this 
avails  little  when  its  history  also  shows  that  without  armies  the 
republic  would  have  ceased  long  ago  to  exist,  and  the  history  of 
this  republic  is  no  different  in  this  respect  from  any  other.  Armies 
have  been  and  remain  essential  for  the  preservation  of  national 
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entity,  and  republics  stand  quite  as  ^much  in  need  of  them  as  any 
other  form  of  government.  Perhaps  more;  for  the  danger  of 
republican  government  is  the  lack  of  continuity  in  policy  due  to 
frequent  changes  in  administrative  officers,  a  tendency  perhaps 
counteracted  to  some  extent  by  the  moral  influence  of  armies  which 
are  by  nature  continuous  in  personnel  and  purpose,  if  not  in  policy. 
So  having  to  have  an  army,  the  theoretical  judgment  that  we  have 
no  business  with  one  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  to 
develop  it.  It  does,  however,  make  this  obligation  so  much  more 
difficult  of  fulfilment,  and  our  immediate  problem,  therefore,  so 
much  the  graver. 

The  hope  of  the  fathers  that  a  standing  army  would  never  be 
required  for  this  nation  was  destined  to  remain  unrealized.  We 
have  had  some  sort  of  a  standing  army  from  the  outset;  doubtless 
we  shall  have  some  sort  to  the  end.  But  this  hope  has  had  serious 
effect  always  upon  our  military  development,  which  has  been 
limited  to  preparations  only  for  the  immediate  work  in  hand.  The 
hope  thus  originally  emphasized  has  sprung  eternal  since.  Though 
the  immediate  need  of  an  army  has  generally  been  recognized  at 
any  particular  time,  the  belief  that  it  could  possibly  be  needed  in  a 
time  soon  to  come  thereafter  has  never  been  well  admitted.  It  is 
not  admitted  now.  A  hundred  peace  societies  deny  it.  While  this 
condition  lasts  there  can  be  no  likelihood  that  the  Army  will  be 
put,  in  so  far  as  numbers  and  organization  go,  simultaneously  on  a 
basis  of  national  efficiency.  Nothing  but  serious  war  can  kill  this 
hope  and  so  change  this  condition.  Nevertheless,  the  Army  has 
grown,  even  in  peace,  with  the  nation ;  grown,  to  be  sure,  unevenly 
and  not  always  wisely,  but  still  certainly.  Probably  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow;  but  if  so,  it  will  continue  to  grow  unevenly  and 
unwisely  unless  put  upon  some  substantial  basis  that  will  force 
development,  if  it  come  at  all,  along  correct  lines.  The  Army 
itself  has  its  share  of  the  blame  here.  It  has  taken  development 
as  it  came,  thankfully  when  it  meant  some  material  reward,  unwil- 
lingly when  it  meant  material  sacrifice,  but  always  without  much 
thought  concerning  whether  militarily  good  or  bad.  This  again 
must  always  be  the  case  until  the  adoption  of  some  fixed  plan  for 
development  which  will  render  internecine  struggles  within  the 
service  itself  impossible.  But  out  of  it  all  we  are  still  possessed  of 
a  standing  army,  ill  proportioned  and  unorganized,  but  to  be  fitted 
as  it  stands  into  whatever  plan  of  development  is  evolved. 

This  country  is  for  the  present  perhaps  the  wealthiest  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  most  extravagant.  It  wastes  much,  and 
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quite  as  much  upon  the  military  establishment  as  upon  anything 
else.  The  establishment,  for  its  strength,  costs  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  Probably  it  must  always  cost  more  under  our 
system  and  with  our  standards  of  living.  Relatively,  however, 
we  should  not  need  to  waste  more  in  this  respect  than  any  other 
nation.  The  control  of  the  purse  lying  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress,  reform  in  this  respect  must  lie  with  that 
body.  But  Congress  spends  money  on  the  military  establishment 
unwillingly,  preferring  perhaps  military  waste,  which  may  be 
expended  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  in  the  present,  to  increased 
expenditure  for  military  efficiency,  which,  after  all,  is  an  account 
to  be  settled  with  posterity.  It  prefers  to  pay  for  dead  soldiers 
rather  than  for  increase  in  living  ones.  It  prefers  to  build  "posts " 
rather  than  to  train  men.  Sudden  change  in  this  attitude  is  not 
likely,. for  Congress  but  reflects  in  this  the  general  attitude  of  the 
people  it  represents,  and  this  people  being  now  ignorant  is  not  likely 
to  become  possessed  of  knowledge  except  after  long  years  of  in- 
struction. The  Army  itself  can  do  little,  perhaps,  to  change  this 
condition,  but  it  must  do  all  that  is  done.  It  can  do  nothing,  how- 
ever, so  long  as  by  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  it  remains 
chargeable  with  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  military  waste. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  probably  no  doubt  of  the  readiness  of 
this  country,  could  we  get  at  its  real  heart,  to  provide  everything 
essential  for  efficiency  in  the  military  service.  The  essential  things, 
however,  cannot  be  known  until  organization  is  carried  far  enough 
to  show  what  is  lacking. 

The  problem,  then,  is  something  more  than  to  prescribe  an  organ- 
ization for  the  mobile  army  of  the  United  States,  and  more  even 
than  to  determine  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  armies 
essential  to  meet  any  possible  national  emergency.  These  certainly 
are  fundamental  requirements  but  are  but  part  of  what  is  now 
necessary.  Complete  solution  demands  a  project,  with  working 
diagrams,  for  a  national  military  system,  which,  while  militarily 
sufficient,  shall  still  do  no  violence  to  our  national  institutions, 
traditions,  or  temperament,  and  shall  be  at  once  economically 
possible  and  politically  practicable.  In  short,  the  problem  is  to 
lay,  through  organization,  the  foundation  of  a  military  system 
that  will  grow  as  our  needs  develop  and  become  established  finally 
as  a  concrete  military  policy  for  the  republic.  The  problem  thus 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  and  once  the  conditions  are  under- 
stood, is,  after  all,  not  difficult  of  expression.  Solution  is  another 
matter. 
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II. 

A   SOLUTION. 

The  authors  of  the  present  project  would  be  the  last  to  offer  it 
as  more  than  one  of  many  solutions  of  a  problem  so  indeterminate 
as  presented.  They  offer  it  probably  not  even  as  the  best  solution 
according  to  the  individual  opinion  of  any  of  them,  but  as  the  best 
which,  working  in  combination,  they  could  reach  in  a  compromise  of 
opinion.  But  it  matters  little  whether  this  is  the  best  solution  or 
not,  providing  only  that  fundamental  tactical  principles  have  not 
therein  been  violated;  for  if  tactically  sound  in  essentials  the 
details  are  comparatively  unimportant,  since  they  will  always  be 
open  to  change  as  the  plan  is  put  into  effect.  To  wait  for  the  best 
solution  would  mean  to  go  on  indefinitely  with  the  problem  unsolved. 

Recognizing  properly  the  tactical  relation  between  the  nation's 
land  and  sea  forces,  but  dismissing  the  latter  as  lying  without  the 
limits  of  the  problem,  the  project  before  us,  undertaking  to  treat 
the  matter  tactically,  seeks  some  tactical  unit  wherewith  to  measure 
our  land  forces  and  to  express  them  in  understandable  terms.  It 
finds  this  unit  finally,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  infantry  division 
and,  when  found,  the  reason  for  much  that  precedes  becomes 
clearer.  The  land  forces  concerned  are,  of  course,  first,  the  Regular 
Army  and,  second,  the  citizen  soldiery;  and  the  latter,  first,  the 
organized  militia  of  the  several  states  and,  second,  the  volunteer 
armies  to  be  raised  in  time  of  war.  The  division  is  adapted  to  the 
tactical  measurement  and  tactical  organization  of  all  these  different 
forces,  either  alone  or  in  combination.  No  smaller  tactical  unit  is 
adapted  to  any.  No  larger  is  needed. 

The  Outlying  Garrisons. 

The  Regular  Army,  having  its  duties  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
finds  among  them  the  garrisoning  of  such  of  the  outlying  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have 
any  place  in  any  plan  of  national  defense.  The  military  police  of 
any  of  these  regions  by  the  Army  is  entirely  secondary  to  this 
greater  purpose.  It  is  important  to  note  this  and  to  understand  it, 
because  the  wide  use  of  the  Army  in  the  past  as  a  military  police 
force  has  tended  to  befog  its  main  purpose,  even  within  the  service 
itself,  and  thus  to  lead  to  development  along  wholly  false  lines. 
Present  conditions  are  likely  still  to  befog  us  unless  this  principle 
be  grasped.  Thus  with  Alaska,  where  we  have  maintained  for 
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police  purposes  only  a  few  scattered  garrisons  of  troops,which  would 
be  altogether  lost  to  us  in  time  of  war,  it  is  urged  now  that  these 
garrisons  be  withdrawn  and  their  duties  transferred  to  a  force  of 
local  constabulary.  This  is  sound  tactically  and  economically— 
which  is  as  far  as  the  present  project  goes  in  the  matter.  But  dis- 
cussion will  doubtless  go  much  further  before  this  recommendation 
is  accepted.  Theoretically,  of  course,  Alaska  ought  not  to  be  cut 
out  of  any  plans  of  national  defense  involving  war  on  the  Pacific 
side.  It  is  important  strategically,  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our 
possible  enemy ;  and  it  would  be  a  rich  prize  to  a  government  less 
concerned  than  ours  with  the  conservation  of  its  resources.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  must  be  so  cut  out  for  long  years  to  come, 
because  through  its  extent,  location,  and  sparse  population  any- 
thing like  adequate  defensive  measures  would  involve  permanent 
garrisons  of  mobile  troops  in  numbers  far  greater  than  there  can  be 
any  immediate  hope  of  securing  from  Congress.  Anything  less 
than  adequate  measures  would  be  waste,  just  as  the  one  regiment 
now  in  Alaska  is  wasted.  It  might  also  be  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  Thus,  to  attempt  to  fortify  points  in  Alaska  without 
prospect  of  troops  for  mobile  defense  would  be  military  folly.  That 
the  Kndicott  Board  included  points  in  Alaska  in  its  itinerary 
around  the  American  coast  does  not  alter  this  fact.  Record  can 
be  found  probably  of  other  mistakes  by  the  same  board.  The  case 
of  Alaska  indeed  is  too  plain  to  need  long  argument  here.  Discus- 
sion, as  suggested,  will  be  heard,  but  if  the  troops  are*  held  there  it 
will  be  for  reasons  other  than  military  or  tactical,  and  with  these 
reasons  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

For  Porto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  where  two  battalions  of  native 
troops  are  now  maintained  for  what  must  be  regarded  as  police 
purposes,  if  anything,  it  is  recommended  that  a  regiment  be  com- 
pleted by  adding  a  third  battalion  and  that  two  regiments  of  militia 
be  created  with  which  and  the  regular  regiment  to  form  a  brigade. 
There  is,  so  far  as  this  project  goes,  no  relation  established 
between  this  proposed  force  and  the  forces  elsewhere.  They  are 
not  offered  as  a  force  to  meet  any  particular  military  problem  pre- 
sented by  Porto  Rico  itself  or  by  Porto  Rico  in  its  relation  to  the 
general  subject  of  national  defense.  There  seems,  then,  no  tactical 
principle  underlying  this  suggestion,  and  it  seems  likely  that  there 
was  yielding  hereto  politics  or  policy,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  find 
a  logical  military  basis,  which,  however  plausibly  it  might  seem  to 
be  established,  probably  does  not  in  fact  exist.  Without  probability 
of  employment  as  a  naval  base  and  unfortified,  the  part  of  Porto 
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Rico  in  national  military  affairs  is  likely  to  be  small,  certainly  in 
so  far  as  our  own  use  of  it  in  any  defensive  or  offensive  operations 
is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  suggestion  for  Porto  Rico  is  unwise.  The  Porto  Rican 
regiment  has  done  useful  service  morally  in  Porto  Rico  and  is 
capable  of  useful  service  physically.  The  extension  of  military 
training  is  always  advisable.  The  committee  has  treated  it,  indeed, 
rather  as  a  separate  subject  than  as  a  part  of  the  general  problem. 
It  may  so  be  left. 

The  Philippines,  Oahu,  and  Panama  are  all  stones  in  our  wall  of 
national  defense.  Panama  is  the  canal  whereby  we  connect  the 
oceans  and  by  bringing  our  own  coasts  closer  together  expose  them 
so  much  the  more  to  other  nations.  Control  of  the  canal  is  a  first 
military  essential  in  war,  and  must  be  as  definitely  assured  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  as  at  any  time  later.  Such  assurance  must 
depend  altogether  upon  the  permanent  garrison  of  the  zone. 
Oahu  is  our  main  naval  base  in  the  Pacific.  Unless  retained  in  our 
possession  during  a  war  on  the  Pacific  side  our  defense  would  be 
seriously  weakened  and  the  offensive  power  of  our  enemy  corre- 
spondingly increased.  While  fortified  on  the  harbor  side,  there  are 
100  miles  of  coast  beyond  range  of  the  guns  exposed  to  hostile 
landings,  and  the  security  of  this  base  is  thus,  like  Panama,  depend- 
ent upon  the  permanent  mobile  garrison.  The  Philippines  are  our 
foothold  in  the  Orient.  Then*  complete  defense  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions  is  militarily  impracticable.  Wisely  or  unwisely 
we  have  settled  upon  the  fortification  of  Corregidor  Island,  and  the 
committee,  accepting  this  as  final,  plans  merely  to  garrison  them 
sufficiently  to  hold  these  defenses  of  Manila  and  to  supply  in  addi- 
tion, perhaps,  the  military  force  still  required  for  police  purposes  in 
the  Moro  country. 

The  subsidiary  problem  presented  by  each  of  these  three  cases 
is  different  in  each  region.  The  garrison  required  in  each  is  differ- 
ent. But  through  the  practical  impossibility  of  reinforcing  any  of 
them  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  fact  that  their  security  is 
dependent  upon  maintaining  the  required  garrisons  at  a  sufficient 
strength  at  all  times  is  common  to  all.  Under  these  conditions  no 
fixed  organization,  such  as  the  division,  could  be  used  economically 
for  garrisoning  these  places.  Each  requires  a  special  tactical  unit 
designed  for  the  special  tactical  problem  presented,  and  it  is  this 
unit  that  is  provided  for  each  in  the  plan  under  consideration.  But 
to  provide  a  special  unit  for  these  outlying  places  by  exchange  with 
troops  on  home  station  would  mean,  once  the  forces  within  the 
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United  States  were  tactically  organized,  the  disruption  of  some  or 
all  of  the  home  units  at  every  exchange,  and  the  defeat  thereby  of 
a  primary  object  of  organization.  Wisely,  then,  this  is  avoided, 
but  only  at  the  price  of  making  these  outlying  garrisons  permanent. 
There  are  other  advantages  in  this  arrangement  besides  rendering 
organization  easier.  It  simplifies  all  the  problems  of  training, 
administration,  and  distribution,  and  means  greater  economy  in 
administration  and  supply. 

The  suggestion  is  tactically  sound.  Practically  it  may  involve 
error.  It  may  err,  for  instance,  in  the  strength  of  the  garrisons 
fixed  for  these  outer  links  of  our  defensive  chain,  since  this  is 
dependent  not  only  upon  tactical  principles  but  upon  geographical 
and  topographical  facts  as  well.  Moreover,  if  it  errs  in  this  way, 
it  is  probably  on  the  unsafe  side.  To  the  average  military  mind 
ordinarily  familiar  with  the  conditions,  it  must  appear  that  the 
garrisons  suggested  are  almost  invariably  too  small  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  proposed  garrison  for  the  Philippines  appears  oddly 
proportioned  as  well.  Those  responsible  for  the  suggested  garri- 
sons may,  however,  be  better  informed;  they  should  be;  they  have 
studied  the  subject  carefully,  and  are  entitled  to  our  faith.  In  any 
event,  if  wrong,  it  is  an  error  as  to  facts  and  not  as  to  principles, 
and  time  may  be  expected  to  disclose  the  truth  and  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  correction.  Strategically,  also,  there  may  be  error.  So 
far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  we  have  as  regards  the 
strategy  of  the  situation  hemmed  and  hawed  rather  unpleasantly 
and  disagreed  as  to  the  military  and  naval  points  of  view  rather 
unnecessarily.  Having,  however,  to  reach  some  sort  of  decision 
in  the  matter,  the  facts  remain  as  they  are,  and  we  are  here  troubled 
only  with  the  tactical  deductions  following  the  decisions  reached. 
In  other  words,  the  strategy  of  the  situation  is  not  within  our 
present  concern. 

Objection  will  be  made — and  no  doubt  properly  and  earnestly — 
to  the  features  of  the  project  that  involve  permanency  in  these 
outlying  garrisons  in  so  far  as  organization  is  concerned.  Some  14 
regiments  of  infantry,  3  of  field  artillery,  and  3  of  cavalry  are  thus 
transplanted  permanently,  the  officers  of  which  are  by  roster  to  be 
detailed  thereto  for  service  of  limited  duration.  There  can  be  no 
hope,  it  would  seem,  under  these  conditions  of  retaining  any  regi- 
mental feeling  in  these  regiments,  while  the  constant  exchange  of 
officers  contemplated  seems  likely  to  destroy  whatever  feeling  may 
remain  in  the  regiments  at  home.  This,  by  the  traditions  of  our 
service;  is  a  serious  matter.  Regimental  feeling,  as  we  have  known 
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it,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  thing.  It  is  no  more  than  sentiment,  of 
course,  but  sentiment  has  an  abiding  place  in  most  human  affairs, 
and  a  prominent  place  in  war.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  military 
efficiency.  It  should  be  encouraged  in  every  practicable  way. 
But  this  is  a  work-a-day  age  and  the  world  moves  rapidly,  and 
sentiment  can  seldom  be  permitted  permanently  to  block  the 
wheels  of  progress.  With  the  changes  that  have  come  to  us  even 
in  the  past  few  years,  much  of  the  old  regimental  feeling  has  gone 
by  the  board,  carrying  with  it  not  only  the  good  qualities  that  per- 
tained to  it,  but  some  of  the  bad  that  were  an  inevitable  outgrowth. 
With  similar  changes,  bound  to  come  in  the  future,  no  other  result 
could  be  expected.  With  the  changes  that  would  come  in  war  and 
vastly  increased  forces,  many  of  them  altogether  newly  assembled, 
regimental  feeling  could  exercise  little  influence.  Yet  few  observers 
can  doubt  that  with  even  the  changes  of  the  past  few  years  we  have 
opened  a  way  to  increased  efficiency  that  would  never  have  been 
found  under  the  old  conditions.  We  have  seen  artillery  regiments 
wholly  wiped  out  to  give  place  to  a  tactical  organization  of  the 
coast  artillery.  Certainly  no  one  can  say  that  the  efficiency  of 
this  arm  has  not  been  increased  by  the  change.  With  a  proper 
tactical  organization  for  the  mobile  army,  the  regiment  may  be 
expected  to  assume  somewhat  less  importance.  It  would  probably 
never  have  reached  the  importance  it  has  had  in  our  service  had  we 
ever  in  the  past  organized  and  used  our  army  tactically.  Much, 
indeed,  of  our  respect  for  the  regimental  organization  is  inherited 
from  the  English  system  where  for  long  centuries  the  same  condi- 
tions prevailed.  There  can  be  no  gain  without  loss,  and  while  it 
is  sad  to  think  of  losing  that  which  is  sometimes  socially  and  morally 
fine,  it  may  be  wise  to  sacrifice  it  in  the  interests  of  national  effi- 
ciency. Moreover,  we  are  sacrificing  in  this  what  has  already 
largely  disappeared,  with  little  possibility  of  its  re-creation  under 
any  circumstances.  The  loss  then  is  hardly  tangible.  We  may 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  this  reflection,  and  not  feel 
obliged  to  base  acceptance  altogether  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
even  while  admitting  tthat  economy  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  mili- 
tary, is  essential  to  true  efficiency. 

The  Home  Forces. 

Having  disposed  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  existing  military 
establishment  by  locating  it  permanently  in  the  outlying  posses- 
sions, we  come  now  to  consideration  of  the  forces  left  and  required 
within  the  contiguous  boundaries  of  continental  United  States. 
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Of  what  we  have  already  created  in  the  way  of  a  regular  establish- 
ment there  is  not  much  left.  Only  16  regiments  of  infantry,  3  of 
mobile  artillery,  and  uf  of  cavalry  remain  of  combatant  troops. 
Plainly,  these  are  insufficient  in  number  and  too  far  out  of  propor- 
tion in  character  for  any  practical  war  purpose  or  for  organization 
into  recognizable  tactical  units.  There  must  be  immediate  increase 
of  infantry  and  field  artillery  or  temporary  sacrifice  in  perfection 
of  organization.  In  the  absence  of  immediate  increase,  thjere  must 
be  abandonment  as  well  of  the  plan  for  the  outlying  garrisons  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  force  in  readiness  to  meet  calls  for  service  such  as 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  among  our  turbulent  neighbors  on 
this  continent.  But,  without  increase,  even  the  abandonment  of 
this  plan  would  not  admit  perfection  of  tactical  organization.  We 
are  surrounded,  then,  by  these  various  frying-pans  and  fires  and 
required  to  determine  which  way  we  shall  jump.  Immediate 
increase  is  at  best  unlikely.  Active  use  of  the  garrisons  designed 
for  the  outlying  possessions,  always  possible  and  always  likely  to 
come  suddenly  if  at  all,  does  not  seem  imminent.  On  the  other 
hand,  call  for  military  service  among  our  turbulent  neighbors  seems 
likely  at  any  time.  We  have  with  our  existing  forces  been  in  some 
way  equal  to  such  emergencies  in  the  past.  By  holding  all  our 
forces  at  hand  we  may  be  equal  to  such  as  arise  in  the  future.  We 
have  never  been  prepared  for  national  defense  against  a  prepared 
foe,  and  it  is  not  likely,  even  though  we  prepare  our  outer  defenses, 
that  we  shall  be  otherwise  in  readiness  for  long  to  come.  To  some 
it  will  appear  as  undoubtedly  the  play  of  military  wisdom  to  hold 
every  part  of  our  military  strength  not  required  for  immediate  use 
abroad,  in  readiness  at  home  to  meet  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  call.  But  neither  tactically  nor  strategically  would  such  a 
course  be  wise.  It  would  display  some  regard  for  to-day,  certainly, 
but  it  would  mean  nothing  for  to-morrow.  Military  wisdom  is 
military  foresight.  It  would  be  in  line  with  a  policy  we  have 
always  pursued.  But  we  have  always  condemned  that  policy.  It 
would  conform  to  our  practise  and  to  our  traditions.  But  it  would 
help  in  no  way  towards  the  development  of  a  military  system  or 
the  establishment  of  a  wiser  military  policy  in  place  of  the  policy 
which,  though  condemning,  we  have  never  before  tried  seriously  to 
change.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  course  inconsistent  with  our 
efforts  in  other  directions.  To  make  this  clear,  we  have  but  to 
consider  why  we  attempt  to  maintain  any  national  military  estab- 
lishment at  all.  Probably  our  national  feelings  in  this  matter  are 
somewhat  confused  and  not  capable  of  clear  analysis.  But  that  we 
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have  in  view  some  true  if  beclouded  ideas  of  national  defense  is  estab- 
lished by  the  development  of  our  navy  and  our  harbor  fortifications. 
These  have  no  part  to  play — or  at  best  but  a  minor  part,  in  the  case 
of  the  Navy — in  the  affairs  of  such  of  our  Spanish-American 
neighbors  on  this  continent  as  may  require  our  military  attention. 
Their  development,  then,  has  been  with  some  larger  purpose  in 
view,  and  this  purpose  can  be  nothing  less  than  their  ultimate 
employment,  if  necessary,  in  war  against  a  strong  and  prepared  foe. 
If,  then,  our  mobile  army  is  to  be  maintained  solely  for  the  minor, 
if  much  more  frequent,  use  of  pacifying  uneasy  neighbors,  we  have 
little  use  for  a  navy  so  large  as  ours  and  none  at  all  for  harbor  forti- 
fications. If,  on  the  contrary,  our  army  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  national  defense  when  the  occasion  arises — and  unless 
it  is  so  to  be  used,  our  navy  must  be  seriously  hampered  and  our 
harbor  defenses  rendered  a  weakness  instead  of  a  strength — it 
should  be  employed  in  the  present  and  its  line  of  future  develop- 
ment planned  with  only  this  end  in  view.  And  if  so  employed  and 
planned,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  develop  a  military  system  not 
merely  capable  of  taking  care  of  our  interests  among  our  neighbors, 
but  likely  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  event  of  serious  war  with  an 
aggressive  foe.  If  we  fail  in  this,  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
force  having  nothing  in  view  but  police  uses  in  Spanish- America, 
we  shall  never  develop  anything  likely  always  to  produce  successful 
results  even  in  this  respect,  while  certain  to  experience  complete 
failure  when  wanted  for  a  graver  purpose.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, then,  of  the  tactical  and  practical  propriety  of  completing  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  garrisons  of  our  outlying  possessions 
and  of  organizing  what  remains  of  our  military  establishment  so 
as  to  insure  opportunity  for  development  along  correct  lines, 
regardless  of  the  military  emergencies  that  may  arise  among  our 
neighbors  in  the  meantime. 

The  reasons  which  require  the  maintenance  of  the  organizations 
of  the  outlying  garrisons  at  maximum  strength  at  all  times  preclude 
the  use  for  this  purpose  of  the  organized  militia,  except  possibly 
such  as  may  be  organized  locally  hereafter  in  these  regions.  A{ 
home  we  are  confronted  with  different  conditions.  Traditionally, 
we  have  pinned  our  faith  to  a  small  standing  army  in  peace  and  a 
large  citizen  army  in  war.  ' '  This  is  sound, ' '  says  the  project  before 
us,  "economically  and  politically."  It  does  not  say,  we  may  note 
in  passing,  that  it  is  wise  militarily — nor  is  it.  But  a  regular  army 
sufficient  to  meet  all  possible  military  demands  upon  the  United 
States  is  economically  impracticable  without  some  form  of  uni- 
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versal  service,  and  whatever  may  come  in  the  future,  this  is  at 
present  so  far  outside  of  likelihood  as  to  make  all  discussion  merely 
academic.  Committed  unchangeably,  then,  to  the  present  use  of 
the  citizen  soldier  either  as  militiaman  or  as  what  we  have  come 
to  term  "volunteer,"  we  have  to  consider  the  relation  between 
these  citizen  forces  and  such  regular  forces  as  may  be  maintained. 
Looking  forward  to  war,  and  speaking  relatively,  we  shall  have  to 
use  the  prepared  Regular  Army,  the  partly  prepared  organized 
militia,  and  the  wholly  unprepared  volunteer  forces  which  remain 
to  be  organized  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Regular 
Army  at  any  time  must  work  with  either  or  both  of  these  forces. 
The  organization  of  all  must  be  the  same  and  their  tactical  units 
interchangeable.  The  organized  militia,  hampered  as  a  national 
force  by  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  its  employment  and 
the  state  control  of  its  organization,  still  represents  all  that  there  is 
of  military  knowledge  outside  the  regular  establishment  in  the 
United  States.  That  the  widest  use  must  be  made  of  this  knowl- 
edge in  time  of  emergency  is  plain.  But  that  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  organized  militia  limit  its  use  for  general  military 
purposes  is  equally  certain.  It  may  be  used,  as  it  frequently  has 
been,  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  disorder.  It  cannot  be  used 
for  ordinary  garrison  purposes  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  time 
of  serious  war  we  should  expect  to  employ  its  full  strength,  in 
one  form  or  another,  but  for  minor  wars,  interventions,  and  general 
pacificatory  purposes  on  this  continent  it  cannot  ordinarily  be 
expected  to  be  used.  Here,  then,  are  functions  of  the  Regular  Army 
for  which  it  must  be  at  all  times  as  nearly  as  possible  prepared. 
In  other  words,  remaining  always  a  nucleus  for  the  greater  army 
we  shall  need  in  war,  it  must  be  in  readiness  always  as  a  self-sus- 
taining and  complete  expeditionary  force  to  be  used  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world  from  which  call  may  come.  Again,  at  the  outbreak 
of  serious  war,  even  before  the  militia  can  be  mobilized,  and  much 
before  our  volunteer  armies  can  be  organized,  the  Regular  Army 
must  be  available  to  grasp  opportunities  for  important  initial 
advantages.  Every  reason  demands,  therefore,  that  the  regular 
mobile  forces  have  their  own  organization  as  an  army  and  be  so 
distributed,  trained,  and  administered  in  peace  as  to  make  their 
employment  in  time  of  emergency  prompt  and  effective.  The 
tactical  soundness  of  this  reasoning  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  but,  again, 
it  is  important  that  the  principle  be  fully  understood,  for  we  are 
here  at  the  very  keystone  of  organization  where  any  weakness  in 
the  setting  will  assuredly  mean  the  collapse  of  our  entire  structure. 
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It  is  important  to  emphasize  this,  moreover,  because  it  has  not 
infrequently  been  urged  that  in  creating  the  higher  tactical  units 
in  our  service  provision  should  be  made  for  uniting  regiments  of 
militia  with  regiments  of  regulars  to  compose  brigades,  or  brigades 
of  militia  with  brigades  of  regulars  to  compose  divisions,  on  the 
ground  that  the  higher  training  and  better  discipline  of  the  regulars 
will  serve  in  this  way  to  support  the  accompanying  militia  and 
work  generally  for  a  more  efficient  army  as  a  whole,  even  if  the 
efficiency  of  the  several  units  is  thereby  more  or  less  reduced. 
Any  such  idea  is  probably  dead  now,  but  it  should  be  buried  for  all 
time.  If  organization  of  the  various  forces  is  carried  out  along  the 
lines  now  planned,  the  units  will  be  interchangeable  and  combi- 
nation into  brigades  or  divisions  may  be  made  at  any  time  if  the 
occasion  suggests  it  as  necessary  or  even  as  desirable.  This  is  as 
far  as  thought  should  go  in  this  direction.  The  very  purposes  of 
the  Regular  Army  demand  that  it  have  its  own  organization  tac- 
tically complete  as  an  expeditionary  force,  but  beyond  this  the 
requirements  of  military  administration,  supply,  and  training  de- 
mand exactly  the  same  thing,  and,  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree, 
demand  it  for  the  organized  militia  as  well.  Any  system  depending 
wholly  upon  combination  of  the  different  forces  into  the  tactical 
units  in  time  of  emergency  would  postpone  completion  of  organi- 
zation until  the  emergency  was  actually  at  hand,  and  thus  defeat 
the  primary  object  of  organization  itself. 

Distribution  of  the  Regular  Forces. 

Having  in  mind  their  proper  purpose  either  as  an  expeditionary 
force  or  to  gain  initial  advantages  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
tactical  advantage  of  concentrating  the  regular  forces  in  tactical 
commands  near  the  coast  and  land  frontiers  of  the  country,  where 
the  need  for  them  would  first  appear,  is  plain.  Economy  in  admini- 
stration and  supply  suggests  as  well  concentration  in  tactical  com- 
mands, but  in  the  more  populous  regions  where  conditions  of  supply 
are  simplest  and  means  of  communication  and  transportation  best 
developed.  Training,  likewise,  demands  concentration  into  tac- 
tical units,  but  has  less  regard  to  the  place  of  concentration. 
Throughout,  therefore,  we  have  pointed  the  necessity  of  concen- 
trating the  regular  forces  in  tactical  commands.  Nor  is  there  much 
difference  as  to  the  points  of  concentration.  The  strategic  require- 
ment that  centers  of  concentration  should  be  near  our  coast  and 
land  frontiers  is  hardly  modified  by  the  economic  requirement  that 
they  should  be  in  the  most  populous  regions  where  conditions  of 
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supply  and  transportation  are  favorable.  Nearness  in  a  military 
sense  is  likely  to  be  dependent  altogether  upon  means  of  transpor- 
tation, and  by  locating  the  troops  where  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  transportation  are  best  for  the  purpose  in  view  we  cannot  go 
far  wrong  either  strategically  or  economically. 

We  have  two  coast  and  two  land  frontiers,  which  give  us  at  once 
four  strategic  lines  of  concentration.  We  have  not,  however,  con- 
sidering the  strength  available,  four  strategic  points  of  concentra- 
tion, because  with  frontiers  so  extensive  as  ours,  concentration 
carried  so  far  as  this  might  leave  such  gaps  as  to  defeat  the  purpose 
intended.  Moreover,  there  are  other  reasons  having  to  do  with 
administration,  training,  and  supply,  and  with  future  development, 
suggesting  a  greater  number  of  points  of  concentration.  We  have 
as  well  the  present  distribution  of  the  forces  to  take  into  account, 
since,  because  of  it,  concentration  must  needs  be  a  gradual  and  per- 
haps tedious  process.  Could  we  be  provided  immediately  with  an 
expeditionary  mobile  force  of  four  complete  divisions  at  home,  we 
should  have  one  division  for  each  of  our  strategical  frontiers,  and 
by  suitable  distribution  of  these  in  tactical  units,  each  along  its  own 
line,  we  should  have  a  condition  as  nearly  ideal  as  we  may  sensibly 
look  forward  to  now.  But  even  for  this  we  must  perhaps  look  far 
into  the  future.  The  project  before  us  looks  forward  to  it,  however, 
not  necessarily  as  a  limit  to  development,  but  as  a  practical  limit 
beyond  which  we  need  not  at  present  go.  But  wholly  uncertain 
as  to  when  Congress  may  see  fit  to  give  the  additional  forces 
required  to  complete  four  divisions  at  home,  we  are  still  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  some  sort  of  a  tactical  organization 
for  the  expeditionary  force.  To  attempt,  however,  to  make  even 
the  framework  of  four  divisions  with  what  is  left  of  the  regular 
troops,  after  providing  for  the  outlying  garrisons,  would  carry  skele- 
tonization  so  far  that  even  the  bones  could  not  well  hang  together. 
From  these  considerations,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  we  should 
attempt  now  to  form  but  three  skeleton  divisions,  one  looking  to 
concentration  along  the  Pacific  frontier,  one  along  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  third  in  the  interior,  looking  for  manifest  reasons  now 
rather  to  our  southern  land  frontier  than  toward  the  north,  with 
the  idea  that  under  future  development  this  latter  division  would 
become  two,  and  the  original  plan  of  four  complete  divisions  corre- 
sponding to  our  four  frontiers  be  thus  fulfilled.  Tactically  and 
practically  this  seems  sound,  but  the  painful  weakness  of  such  skele- 
ton divisions  as  can  be  composed  of  the  available  forces  is  revealed 
when  we  examine  the  initial  organization  proposed.  That  none 
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of  them  could  be  in  readiness  for  use  as  a  complete  tactical  unit  is 
at  once  apparent.  If,  therefore,  necessity  for  their  use  should 
arise  before  upbuilding,  they  would  still  have  to  be  completed  by 
using  part  of  them  and  dismembering  the  other  divisions  for  this 
purpose,  or  by  attaching  to  them  units  of  other  forces  like  the 
national  guard  or  the  coast  artillery.  The  pure  pathos  of  thus 
hoping  to  create  strength  out  of  weakness  is  realized,  no  doubt, 
but  we  are  confronted  by  a  possible  condition  as  well  as  a  persistent 
theory  and  must  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  a  comparatively  small  increment  of  infantry,  field  artillery,  and 
technical  troops  these  three  divisions  could  be  raised  to  divisions 
of  two  brigades  each  with  all  the  necessary  technical  troops.  These 
would  not,  even  then,  be  the  ideal  divisions,  but  they  would  be 
practical  and  effective  forces,  capable  of  tactical  employment  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  if  at  full  strength.  To  them  the  third 
brigade  could  be  added  or  not,  as  found  desirable,  from  other  forces. 
It  will  occur  undoubtedly  to  many  that,  having  always  in  view  the 
necessity  of  a  prepared  force  for  immediate  use,  it  would  be  better 
to  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  organization  of  one  division  at  full 
strength,  complete  in  all  its  details.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
would  save  little  and  might  cost  us  much.  Once  a  tactical  organi- 
zation is  adopted  and  even  skeleton  units  created  as  proposed,  the 
enlargement  of  any  of  these  in  the  manner  suggested  would  not  be 
tactically  serious  nor  cost  much  in  the  way  of  time.  Cost  in 
efficiency,  in  the  face  of  needed  strength,  must,  for  the  present,  be 
neglected.  To  put  all  of  our  energy  and  most  of  our  strength  now 
into  the  creation  of  one  complete  division  would  leave  us  nothing 
with  which  to  provide  a  tactical  organization  for  the  mobile  army 
as  a  whole,  and  would  leave  all  the  larger  phases  of  our  military 
problem  still  unsolved.  The  vast  gain  to  us  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tactical  organization  and  the  institution  of  tactical  forms 
of  administration  and  supply  are  to  be  held  ever  before  us  as  the 
important  ends  to  be  reached. 

There  can  be  no  attempt  now  to  fix  definitely  anything  more 
than  the  proposed  lines  of  concentration.  Troop  stations  must 
necessarily  be  left  for  determination  after  careful  study  of  many 
considerations.  Out  of  the  study  upon  which  the  present  project 
is  based,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  probably  include 
(i)  two  or  three  points  of  concentration  on  the  line  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Gulf,  covering  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  (2)  two 
or  three  points  on  the  line  between  Puget  Sound  and  Los  Angeles, 
covering  the  Pacific  seaboard;  and  (3)  at  least  three  points  between 
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the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  gives  eight  points  of 
concentration,  each  to  be  occupied  by  a  tactical  mobile  command. 
Since  there  cannot  be  eight  complete  divisions,  the  garrison  of  each 
of  these  points,  in  general,  must  be  some  part  of  a  division,  but 
always,  let  it  be  noted,  a  part  having  its  proper  proportion  of  each 
of  the  three  arms  in  order  that  the  demand  of  combined  use  and 
training  may  be  met.  Ordinarily  this  would  mean  a  garrison  of 
one  or  more  reinforced  infantry  brigades.  But  this  does  not  mean  a 
reduction  to  eight  "posts"  for  the  mobile  army.  The  troops  at 
any  of  these  points  of  concentration  need  not  all  be  at  the  same 
station  nor  in  or  near  the  same  city.  At  each  point,  however,  they 
must  be  within  marching  distance  in  order  that  combined  training 
may  be  possible.  Besides  these  garrisons  there  would  be  for 
the  mobile  army  the  additional  stations  required  for  the  extra 
cavalry  brigades  and  other  troops  not  included  within  the  division 
organization. 

With  this  system  in  operation,  all  the  conditions  of  administra- 
tion, supply,  and  training  would  be  vastly  simplified.  We  should 
be  upon  a  tactical  basis  of  organization,  and  the  curse  of  territori- 
ality  which  has  hung  over  us  for  so  many  years  might  gradually 
exhaust  itself.  But  the  change  cannot  be  made  suddenly;  it  must 
be  a  gradual  process  through  perhaps  a  long  period  of  transition. 
Moreover,  some  form  of  territorial  command  in  addition  to  the 
tactical  command  must  probably  always  be  exercised.  There  are 
depots,  arsenals,  recruiting  stations,  and  various  other  military 
appurtenances  outside  of  the  tactical  organization  which  must  be 
administered  and  controlled.  Territorial  command  must  practi- 
cally go  hand  in  hand  with  tactical  command  but  must  march  in 
such  order  that  the  latter — always  of  superior  importance — may 
let  go  the  other  at  any  time  and  set  forth  unhampered  to  the 
field  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  Our  trouble  in  the 
past  has  been  that,  far  from  rising  to  the  crest  of  importance, 
tactical  command  has  been  altogether  submerged  in  territorial 
administration. 

Taking  conditions  frankly  as  they  exist  to-day  and  yet  covering 
the  period  of  transition,  however  long,  to  the  time  when  concentra- 
tion shall  be  accomplished,  it  is  manifestly  no  small  task  to  provide 
a  plan  of  organization,  which,  while  covering  territorial  command, 
will  still  emphasize  and  free  from  bondage  tactical  control  of  the 
mobile  forces.  Yet  the  project  before  us  has  not  merely  attempted, 
but  accomplished  this  task.  It  divides  the  country  into  three 
territorial  regions  corresponding  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
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framework  of  the  three  tactical  divisions,  with  such  extra  divisional 
troops  as  may  be  therein,  and  covers  the  whole  in  sufficient  detail 
to  form  at  least  a  working  plan.  Many  difficulties  will  be  encoun- 
tered and  friction  will  no  doubt  develop  not  infrequently  as  it  goes 
into  effect.  This  is  unavoidable  and  in  the  long  run  unimportant. 
The  gain  of  tactical  command  and  tactical  administration  if  once 
forced  into  operation  will  more  than  repay  all.  Even  mere  con- 
sideration of  a  tactical  organization  for  the  Army  has  gone  far  to 
bring  us  to  our  military  senses.  There  is  a  considerable  number 
now  who  no  longer  consider  the  Army  a  force  of  policemen,  con- 
stabulary, or  vigilantes ;  more  who  realize  that  its  primary  duty  is 
no  longer  simply  to  protect  the  white  settler  from  the  unsettled 
red  man ;  and  some  who  recognize  that  even  its  important  duty  as 
a  peace  agent  has  become  of  secondary  consideration.  It  is  here- 
after to  be  regarded  as  an  army,  however  small,  and  prepared  for 
use  as  an  army  when  the  occasion  shall  require  it. 

Reserves. 

The  Army,  of  course,  in  its  present  size,  or  even  in  the  future,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  can  be  no  more  than  a  nucleus  of  the  armies  we 
shall  require  for  serious  war.  But  if  an  army  at  all,  again  regard- 
less of  its  size,  it  must  fulfil  all  the  functions  properly  pertaining 
thereto.  It  must  be  able  to  maintain  its  strength  not  only  in  peace 
but  in  war,  for  which  its  existence  in  peace  is  designed.  It  must  be 
capable  of  prompt  expansion  to  full  strength  when  the  emergency 
demands  it  and  have  some  assurance  of  maintaining  this  strength 
while  the  emergency  lasts.  Moreover,  this  must  be  trained 
strength,  not  the  untrained  weakness  of  raw  recruits.  In  the  same 
way,  the  organized  militia,  with  which  the  regular  forces  must 
combine  in  war,  should  be  capable  of  expansion  to  its  maximum 
strength  in  time  of  need.  But  expansion  in  this  sense  does  not 
mean  the  addition  of  new  units.  After  mobilizing  all  the  units 
available  in  the  regulars  and  the  militia,  whatever  new  units  are 
added  must  be  created  out  of  raw  material.  These  will  be  our 
"volunteer"  armies,  and  this  will  be  addition,  not  expansion. 
Expansion  means  merely  filling  units  already  organized  to  their 
maximum  strength — and  keeping  them  there.  An  orderly  and 
well  known  method  of  meeting  this  condition,  through  a  "reserve" 
system,  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  military  world.  A  similar 
system  is  suggested  for  the  same  purpose  in  our  service.  It  will 
meet,  no  doubt,  with  the  objections,  now  pretty  well  known  to  most 
of  us,  that  have  been  made  to  all  recent  suggestions  of  this  kind, 
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but  the  present  project,  treating  this  subject  in  satisfactory  detail, 
contains  the  answer  to  them  all.  A  reserve  system  for  us  may,  as 
claimed,  be  impossible  under  American  conditions  of  life  and  under 
our  military  system.  But  the  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is 
that  it  may  not  be  impossible  at  all,  and  a  simple  way  to  discover 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  by  trial.  This  would  cost  little  and  if 
successful  would  save  much.  To  refuse  trial  through  doubt  of 
successful  results  is  to  plead  guilty  to  mere  obstinacy  of  opinion, 
against  which  it  is  useless  to  argue  here.  Reserves  have  proved 
feasible  and  economically  important  wherever  they  have  been 
seriously  tried.  They  are  a  part  of  every  important  military  sys- 
tem in  the  world  to-day.  If  they  are  feasible  for  us,  most  of  us  will 
believe  them  to  be  economically  wise,  and,  believing  this,  eventually 
we  shall  make  the  trial. 

But  there  are  some  who  will  question  the  possibility  of  their  econ- 
omy or  wisdom  even  if  feasible  with  us.  Those  having  first  in 
mind  the  secondary  function  of  the  Regular  Army  as  a  peace  agent 
on  this  side  of  the  world  believe  that  the  organizations  of  the  regular 
forces  should  be  kept  at  all  times  at  their  maximum  legal  strength  in 
order  to  be  in  immediate  readiness  to  respond  to  calls  of  this  char- 
acter. The  civil  status  of  the  reservist  should  be  such,  of  course, 
as  to  free  him  ordinarily  from  call  to  the  colors  except  in  time  of 
serious  national  emergency.  To  be  subject  to  call  for  general 
police  purposes  would  destroy  his  value  as  a  civilian  while  forbid- 
ding him  a  livelihood  as  a  soldier.  The  reasoning  here  is  logical  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  loses  sight  again  of 
our  primary  purpose  now  in  attempting  to  develop  an  army  for 
national  purposes  as  our  greatest  national  military  need.  It  takes 
no  account  of  the  condition  of  the  forces  except  at  the  outset  of 
trouble.  It  makes  little  difference  how  finely  in  readiness  we  are 
in  peace  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of  war  if  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  readiness  when  war  is  at  hand.  Even  interven- 
tions hold  possibilities  of  war,  wherein  considerable  of  the  national 
military  strength  might  be  required.  Without  reserves,  we  could, 
of  course,  enter  upon  work  of  this  kind,  as  we  could  upon  war,  with 
our  companies  at  their  maximum  strength,  but  we  could  not  keep 
them  at  this  strength,  and  instead  of  growing  stronger  as  the  trouble 
grew  worse,  we  should  grow  weaker. 

Moreover,  with  us  at  present  there  is  another  reason  for  avoid- 
ing an  attempt  to  maintain  our  organizations  at  their  maximum 
strength.  This  is  an  expensive  business,  at  best,  and  Congress, 
subject  to  periodical  tendencies  towards  economy,  more  or  less 
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coincident  with  election  periods,  likes,  when  national  danger  does 
not  seriously  threaten,  to  economize  on  the  military  establishment. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  our  companies  might  be  at  full  strength  now. 
This  is  a  practical  reason,  without  any  tactical  principle  behind  it. 
But  it  has  a  principle  of  politics,  of  wide  sway  in  this  republic,  pur- 
suing it  closely;  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  neglecting 
its  consideration  altogether. 

That  organizations  should  be  kept  at  sufficient  strength  to  insure 
proper  training,  and  efficiency  in  use  in  a  sudden  emergency,  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  plan  under  consideration  contemplates 
this,  which  is  a  matter,  moreover,  wholly  outside  of  the  subject  of 
reserves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  reserve  system  under  our  present  con- 
ditions, involving  frequent  change  in  the  location  of  regiments, 
would  present  many  serious  difficulties.  But  it  is  these  conditions 
that  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  change,  and  only  in  so  far  as  we 
succeed  in  changing  them  shall  we  remove  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  reserves.  Once  the  outlying  garrisons  are  made  per- 
manent, changes  of  station  of  regiments  at  home  will  become 
unnecessary.  They  may,  however,  remain  at  times  desirable. 
There  are  stations  known  to  us  now  to  which  to  assign  a  regiment 
permanently  would  be  much  like  a  life  sentence  to  a  penitentiary. 
But  this  is  another  condition  from  which  we  are  trying  to  get  away. 
There  is  no  such  station  involved  in  this  consideration  that  remains 
to-day  militarily  necessary.  With  the  concentration  of  the  regular 
forces  suggested  we  should  transfer  finally  all  of  the  regiments  into 
the  inhabited  portions  of  the  country  where  not  only  all  the  condi- 
tions attending  recruitment  and  supply  would  be  favorably  influ- 
enced, but  where  there  would  be  no  hardship  involved  in  leaving 
regiments,  except  when  in  the  field,  for  the  remainder  of  their  exist- 
ence. In  other  words,  with  the  outlying  garrisons  permanent,  we 
could  by  concentration  territorialize  regiments  and  overcome  finally 
most  of  the  difficulties  of  recruitment  and  remove  most  of  the 
objection  to  a  reserve  system. 

The  Infantry  Division. 

If  our  problem  were  no  more  than  to  provide  a  tactical  organi- 
zation for  the  mobile  forces,  and  a  tactical  organization  involved 
no  more  than  multiplying,  by  the  grace  of  Congress,  what  we 
have  of  these  forces  into  divisions  as  prescribed  in  the  field 
service  regulations,  much  of  the  work  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  project  and  much  of  this  review  thereof 
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might  have  been  avoided.  This  is  all  that  many,  looking  on 
casually  or  from  a  distance  and  urging  action  of  some  sort,  have 
conceived  as  necessary.  But  not  only  the  problem,  as  already 
shown,  involves  much  more  than  this,  but  organization  itself,  even 
of  the  forces  we  have  already  or  may  hope  to  get,  is  no  such  easy 
matter.  This  is  well  shown  by  this  dozen-chaptered  book  which, 
presenting  the  solution  under  consideration,  reaches  the  sixth 
chapter  before  the  subject  of  tactical  organization  of  the  mobile 
troops,  running  steadily  through  the  pages,  comes  up  for  detailed 
consideration  and  before  the  organization  and  composition  of  the 
division  are  finally  stated.  The  field  ^service  regulations,  rather 
than  an  aid  to  solution,  seem  to  have  been  but  an  additional  com- 
plication to  the  problem.  Neither  the  division  organization  as 
contained  therein  nor  the  organization  of  any  of  the  component 
units  of  the  division  proves  satisfactory  under  tactical  test.  The 
division,  we  all  understand,  is  a  tactical  unit  and  the  lowest  unit 
of  true  tactical  organization,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  quantity. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  combination  of  so  many  regiments  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  arm,  plus  as  many  technical  troops  as  desire  may 
devise;  and  even  if  it  were  simply  sucn  a  combination  we  should 
still  have  the  composition  of  these  regiments  to  fix  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  technical  troops  to  discover  according  to  some  other 
principle  than  separate  desire  or  device.  Having  used  regiments 
all  our  military  life  it  may  well  be  thought  that  we  should  by  this 
time  have  reached  a  stage  where  to  fix  then:  composition  should 
be  an  easy  matter.  But  it  is  because  we  have  never  thought  of 
the  regiment  in  its  relation  to  any  higher  tactical  organization  that 
we  have  found  ourselves,  when  put  to  the  test,  without  much  real 
knowledge  even  in  this  respect,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  record  of 
the  field  service  regulations  discloses. 

The  division,  truly,  must  be  based  nominally  upon  a  certain 
number  of  regiments  of  infantry  and  artillery,  and  these,  or  the 
infantry  at  least,  must  be  first  combined  into  brigades  for  the 
proper  organization  of  the  higher  unit,  and  the  number  of  brigades 
and  regiments  is  a  matter  of  some  tactical  concern.  But  it  is  not, 
nevertheless,  the  vitals  of  the  subject.  The  division  is  a  fighting 
unit  and  the  infantry  rifle  is  the  fighting  arm.  The  fundamental 
thing  to  be  determined  in  the  creation  of  the  division  is  the  number 
of  infantry  rifles  that  through  it  as  a  tactical  fighting  unit  we  can 
put  on  the  firing  line.  The  proportion  of  guns  and  sabers  then 
follows,  and  from  this  combination  there  may  be  determined  the 
strength  and  composition  of  the  technical  services.  There  must, 
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however,  be  a  superior  limit  to  the  division's  strength.  If  it  is  to 
be  but  a  part  of  a  corps,  as  in  most  foreign  services,  it  must  be 
much  smaller  than  it  need  be  as  an  independent  unit  complete  in 
itself.  The  corps,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  suited  to  a  force  so 
small  as  our  regular  establishment;  and  for  other  reasons  it  would 
not  be  suited  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  armies  in 
this  country  even  were  our  establishment  many  times  larger  than 
it  is.  The  character  of  roads  and  the  road  space  occupied  are 
determining  factors  here.  But  with  the  superior  limit  of  strength 
recognized,  it  is  desirable  to  come  as  near  thereto  in  our  division 
strength  as  possible.  But  infantry  rifles,  or  their  bearers,  for 
purposes  of  administration  and  control,  as  well  as  for  tactical  uses, 
have  to  be  divided  into  the  subsidiary  units  of  brigades,  regiments, 
battalions,  and  companies,  and  the  organization  of  these  units 
remains  to  be  fixed  before  the  composition  of  the  division  may 
properly  be  determined. 

The  company  of  infantry  at  war  strength  should  comprise  the 
maximum  number  of  trained  riflemen  that  can  be  handled  effec- 
tively in  action  by  three  officers. 

This  is  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  stone  of  organization. 
Nobody  can  deny  the  tactical  truth  of  the  principle  enunciated. 
Exclusive  of  the  officers  this  number  is  adjudged  to  be,  under  our 
conditions,  150  men.  Working  through  the  battalion,  and  adding 
to  the  regiment  a  headquarters  company  to  provide  a  definite 
organization  for  the  regimental  machine  guns,  scouts,  and  wagon 
train,  we  reach  a  regimental  strength  of  51  officers  and  1,966 
enlisted  men.  With  a  three-brigade  division  this  permits  a  strength 
of  15,084  effective  riflemen  out  of  17,694  infantry,  as  against  10,890 
out  of  13,500  according  to  the  organization  now  provided  by  the 
field  service  regulations.  This  represents  a  gain  of  38  per  cent  in 
effective  rifles  while  increasing  the  road  space  occupied  by  the 
division  no  more  than  16  per  cent.  The  tactical  and  economic 
advantages  of  this  result  are  worth  noting. 

Tactically  the  reasoning  by  which  the  strength  and  organization 
of  the  division  are  reached  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The  result 
should  be  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  upon 
our  books.  Incidentally  the  principle  that  infantry  makes  an 
army  and  that  our  infantry,  despite  its  limited  numbers,  is  now 
making  our  army,  is  well  established.  The  organization  of  the 
division,  in  so  far  as  infantry  is  concerned,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
rifles  and  the  organization  of  all  the  subsidiary  units,  is  stated 
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definitely.  There  is  no  sign  of  hesitation  concerning  anything, 
hardly  a  tremor  even  over  the  machine-gun  units,  still  a  more  or 
less  debatable  matter  everywhere.  It  is  notable,  moreover,  that 
the  Infantry  was  in  immediate  readiness  to  prove  the  conclusions 
reached  in  this  project  by  practical  experiment  in  the  field  in  so 
far  at  least  as  the  regiment  and  smaller  units  proposed  are  con- 
cerned. When,  however,  we  come  to  the  cavalry  and  field  artillery 
there  is  less  certainty.  The  proportion  of  sabers  and  guns  is  not 
difficult  to  determine,  nor  can  there  be  complaint  of  any  lack  of 
liberality  in  the  proportions  suggested,  but  concerning  the  organi- 
zation of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  units  we  find  manifest  hesitation. 
The  present  cavalry  regimental  organization,  with  an  added  head- 
quarters troop,  analogous  to  the  infantry  organization,  is  far  from 
unsatisfactory,  and  is  flexible  enough  "to  meet  almost  any  par- 
ticular tactical  situation."  Nevertheless  our  project  concludes 
that  because  "there  has  been  much  discussion  ...  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  organization  of  the  cavalry  regiment,"  it  will  be  better 
to  defer  definite  determination  of  the  matter  until  after  the  result 
of  practical  experiments  hereafter  to  be  undertaken  is  disclosed. 

For  the  cavalry  it  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  headquarters 
troop  should  include  a  demolition  section,  in  lieu  of  the  scout 
section  of  the  infantry.  This  is  a  detail,  but  not  unimportant. 
It  has  been  urged  that  this  section  should  be  composed  of  mounted 
engineers  assigned  from  the  division  headquarters  when  necessary, 
and  not  of  cavalrymen  belonging  permanently  to  the  regiment 
itself.  This  would  likely  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion. 
The  section  required  is  not  intended  for  blue-printed  engineering 
feats.  Its  personnel  should  be  with  and  under  the  control  of  the 
cavalry  commander  always.  Its  work  is  essentially  a  part  of  what 
has  now  come  to  be  the  cavalry's  main  function  in  war,  and  for  it 
cavalrymen  are  needed  and  should  be  supplied.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  this  detail  shows  its  importance.  Fortunately,  the  whole 
development  of  our  cavalry  has  tended  to  bring  it  closer  to-day  to 
the  exercise  of  the  true  functions  of  cavalry  under  modern  condi- 
tions than  probably  any  other  cavalry  in  the  world,  and  this  despite 
the  false  or  fallen  gods  that  some  cavalrymen  still  hold  enshrined. 
In  the  present  suggestion  there  is  indication  of  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  still  further  progress  towards  the  true  place 
of  cavalry — but  indication  only,  and  some  hesitation  even  in  this. 
It  is  declared  that  the  organization  of  the  cavalry  must  facilitate 
(a)  quick  and  powerful  dismounted  fire  action,  and  (b)  mounted 
shock  action.  Of  the  first  there  can  be  no  doubt;  of  the  latter 
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there  may  be  much.  Mounted  shock  action  goes  back  to  the 
pristine  days  of  the  horseman;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
employed  in  the  future  it  will  be  so  rarely  and  for  such  inconse- 
quential purposes,  measured  in  the  terms  of  modern  battlefields, 
that  it  should  have  little  influence  upon  the  organization  of  the  arm. 

The  truth  is,  as  von  Bernhardi  well  points  out,  that  modern 
battle  conditions,  shaped  primarily  by  the  character  and  volume 
of  infantry  fire,  have  changed  the  whole  form  of  cavalry  employ- 
ment in  war.  Cavalry,  indeed,  is  hardly  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  fighting  arms  in  the  sense  of  combined  fighting. 
There  are  but  two  arms — infantry  and  field  artillery — now  usable 
in  this  way.  The  division  still  needs  its  proper  proportion  of 
sabers,  and  it  may  be  even  that  this  proportion  has  not  much 
changed,  but  it  is  the  division  itself,  not  the  infantry  of  the  division, 
that  needs  them.  Herein  is  disclosed  the  difference  in  the  mounted 
arms,  because  the  artillery,  now  needed  more  than  ever  by  the 
infantry,  is  still  its  battle  companion,  while  the  cavalry  has  become 
but  a  battle  associate. 

The  use  of  cavalry  with  the  other  arms  on  the  actual  field  of 
battle  has  been  made  impossible  normally  through  increased  effect 
of  infantry  fire,  but  even  where  it  is  still  possible,  as  against 
demoralized  troops,  it  can  nevertheless  be  seldom  wise  because 
through  the  immense  numbers  now  likely  to  be  engaged  on  modern 
battlefields,  cavalry  charges  against  detached  parts  of  the  enemy's 
line  can  have  so  little  influence  on  the  final  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  masses  that  to  hold  it  inactive  awaiting  such  oppor- 
tunities would  prevent  the  performance  of  much  important  work 
really  belonging  to  the  arm.  Moreover,  it  would  be  foolishly 
extravagant  in  horseflesh. 

The  duties  of  cavalry  properly  lie  now  in  reconnoitering  and 
screening,  in  raiding  and  in  operating  on  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication,  in  pursuing  the  defeated  enemy,  and  in  protecting 
its  own  army  in  retreat.  In  the  final  issue  of  the  battle  only  may 
cavalry  in  the  future  expect  properly  to  be  used  as  a  fighting  arm 
in  connection  with  the  others,  and  there  only  in  proportion  to  its 
ability  to  fight  on  foot  with  the  rifle.  Even  this  expectation  must 
not  be  permitted  so  to  influence  the  employment  of  cavalry  during 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  stages  of  the  battle  as  to  prevent  the 
performance  of  the  other  duties  just  indicated;  for  in  the  full 
performance  of  these  lies  chance  of  far  greater  help  towards 
success  than  can  possibly  result  from  active  participation  in  the 
battle  to  the  neglect  of  other  duties.  In  other  words,  cavalry 
being  no  longer  required  held  directly  in  hand  by  the  battle  com- 
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mander  to  wait  for  possible  but  improbable  occasions  for  charging, 
must  be  let  much  more  out  of  hand  than  in  the  past,  and  so  occupies 
a  position  more  independent  than  ever  before.  Acting,  therefore, 
so  largely  independently,  the  arm  must  be  capable  of  independent 
existence.  Even  the  cavalry  of  the  division,  which  will  be  used 
in  the  same  way,  if  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  the  cavalry  of  an  army, 
must  have  its  share  of  independence  and  of  ability  to  maintain  it. 
Every  part  and  parcel  of  its  personnel,  therefore,  should  be  perma- 
nently of  it  and  under  the  control  of  the  cavalry  commander.  In 
this  detail,  then,  of  the  demolition  section  suggested,  we  see  the 
principle  not  only  of  the  cavalry's  new  duty  but  of  its  increased 
independence  at  work,  and  this  principle  plainly  demands  that 
this  section  be  composed,  not  of  sappers,  but  of  troopers. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  indicate  that  the  impor- 
tance of  cavalry  has  decreased.  But  it  is  intended  to  emphasize, 
however  weakly,  the  growing  opinion  that  the  importance  of 
cavalry  will  certainly  decrease  hereafter  unless  the  changed  func- 
tions of  the  arm  are  fully  recognized  and  its  organization  and 
training  fixed  with  these  changed  functions  solely  in  view.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  importance  of  the  cavalry  as  a  fighting  arm  has 
ever  been  as  great  as  some  military  nations  have  more  or  less 
artificially  endeavored  to  establish,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that,  regardless  of  the  past,  its  importance  in  this  respect  has 
almost  wholly  vanished ;  and  the  cavalry,  if  it  recognize  this  fully, 
however  sad  over  what  may  be  sentimentally  lost,  may  well  be 
pleased  at  what  is  practically  gained;  for  its  importance  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  functions  is  now  very  real.* 

In  fixing  upon  the  organization  of  the  field  artillery  units  there 
is  less  hesitation,  but  some  indetermination  through  the  fact  that 
this  arm  with  us  is  not  yet  supplied  generally  with  anything  except 
the  light  field  gun.  The  reason  for  this  indetermination,  then,  is 
practical  rather  than  tactical ;  there  is  no  hesitation  as  to  principles 
but  only  as  to  practise.  The  heavier  guns  and  howitzers  remaining 
to  be  supplied  in  the  future,  the  organization  best  designed  for 
their  service  remains  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the 
diversity  in  weapons  of  this  arm  forbids  a  fixed,  uniform  organiza- 
tion of  units,  and  the  recommendation  that  within  reasonable 
limits  the  organization  be  left  for  determination  by  executive  action 
is  not  only  wise  but  necessary. 

The  technical  services  for  the  division  are  also  left  for  adjust- 
ment hereafter,  in  so  far  as  their  proportion  and  organization  are 

"Compare,  On  War  of  To-Day,  von  Bernhardi,  Chapter  V. 
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concerned.  This  also  is  wise.  The  present  organizations  pre- 
scribed by  the  field  service  regulations  do  not  fit  well  into  the 
proposed  division  with  its  changed  units  of  infantry  and  field 
artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  these  changed  units  and  the 
organization  proposed  be  accepted,  it  is  a  useless  waste  of  mathe- 
matics to  compute  the  proportions  of  the  auxiliaries. 

The  expeditionary  force  which  is  the  private  and  particular 
orgaization  of  the  Regular  Army  is  thus  to  be  composed  in  its 
final  form  of  three  or  four  infantry  divisions.  These  may  all,  of 
course,  be  required  for  use  at  the  same  time;  but,  also,  they  may 
not,  and  a  single  division  or  two  divisions  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  The  mission,  however,  may  require  something 
more  than  is  normally  a  part  of  the  division  itself.  Thus  it  may 
require  additional  cavalry  or  heavy  or  siege  artillery  or  addi- 
tional this,  that,  and  the  other,  depending  much  upon  the 
object  to  be  accomplished,  the  terrain  in  which  it  is  to  operate,  and 
the  probable  character  of  the  opposition.  Whatever  is  thus 
required  should  be  immediately  available,  but  to  attempt  to  supply 
each  division  regularly  with  everything  of  possible  requirement 
under  all  circumstances  would  not  merely  add  redundant  auxiliaries 
for  normal  use,  but  reduce  mobility,  increase  the  difficulties  of 
supply,  and  disturb  the  balance  of  the  fighting  team.  The  present 
project  therefore  strips  the  division  normally  to  fighting  trim. 
Such  special  auxiliaries  as  may  be  required  to  meet  special  situa- 
tions are  to  be  extra  divisional  forces.  This  is  tactically  and 
economically  sound.  It  avoids  loading  down  the  regular  organi- 
zation with  unnecessary  non-combatants  and  permits  "the  maxi- 
mum possible  investment  in  combatant  troops  and  the  minimum 
possible  investment  in  non-combatant  troops."  There  is  here,  as 
throughout  the  project,  close  pursuit  of  the  idea  of  economy  in  its 
proper  significance.  Economy  is  not  retrenchment,  it  is  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion  in  expenditure.  It  is  insistence  on  value  received 
for  money  spent. 

The  present  project  is  unique  as  a  plan  of  organization  for  our 
army.  It  prescribes  the  forms  of  a  tactical  organization  for  the 
mobile  forces  as  now  fixed,  but  does  not  seek  therefor  the  immediate 
addition  of  a  single  officer  or  man.  It  shows  that  more  men  and 
officers  are  needed,  where  they  are  needed,  and  why  they  are 
needed;  but  it  uses  what  is  now  available  to  the  best  advantage 
and  leaves  the  question  of  supplying  what  is  still  necessary  to  the 
will  of  the  future.  In  pursuit  of  its  purpose  to  show  where  addi- 
tions are  essential  to  completion  of  the  organization,  however,  it 
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prescribes  a  logical  order  for  increments  when  provided.  Having 
the  framework  of  our  divisions  constructed,  the  first  increment,  as 
indicated  before,  merely  completes  three  reduced  divisions  of  two  in- 
fantry brigades  each.  The  next  increments  thereafter  are  intended 
to  expand  these  f  educed  divisions  into  complete  divisions  of  three 
brigades.  This  might  be  done  at  one  time  or  the  divisions  might 
be  completed  successively.  The  next  increment  should  supply  the 
troops  necessary  for  an  auxiliary  division  for  the  mobile  army 
when  employed  together  in  the  field,  and  the  final  increment  should 
create  the  fourth  division  and  thus  complete  the  organization  as 
planned  by  this  project.  Even  this,  however,  is  final  only  in  a 
practical  sense.  Development  thereafter  would  follow  the  same 
line  as  the  last  increment  suggested. 

Herein  lies  the  foundation  of  a  military  policy.  Such  a  policy 
can  mean  no  more  than  an  orderly  growth  of  the  military, estab- 
lishment to  meet  such  likely  military  demands  as  may  be  foreseen. 
This  project  provides  for  such  orderly  growth.  Growth  may 
be  slow  normally  or  in  case  of  emergency  it  may  be  rapid,  but  once 
the  plan  is  accepted  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  growth  that  is 
not  orderly  or  for  growth  that  is  false. 

Heretofore  our  organization  has  gone  no  higher  than  the  regi- 
ment. We  now  seek  to  create  divisions,  and  must  indeed  succeed 
in  creating  them  if  organization  is  to  mean  anything  more  in  the 
future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  But  the  creation  of  divisions 
implies  the  creation  first  of  brigades,  as  essential  units  under 
modern  tactical  conditions.  The  brigade,  like  the  regiment,  being 
composed  of  troops  all  of  the  same  arm,  should  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  that  arm.  We  should  therefore  have  brigadier-generals 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  field  artillery,  and  we  should  have  just 
as  many  of  them  for  this  purpose  as  there  are  brigades  formed. 
But  whether  the  necessary  brigadier-generals  be  supplied  in  the 
near  future  or  not,  each  brigade  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed  should 
have  its  brigade  commander,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
officer,  should  of  course  be  the  senior  colonel  of  the  brigade.  We 
find  here  another  result  of  tactical  thinking.  Most  of  us  would 
laugh  if  in  our  scheme  of  promotion  lieutenant-colonels  of  cavalry 
or  artillery  were  regularly  made  colonels  of  infantry,  yet  this  would 
be  no  more  incongruous  than  regularly  to  promote  colonels  of 
infantry  to  be  generals  of  artillery  brigades.  It  has  been  a  habit 
of  the  past  to  draw  our  brigadier-generals  rather  heterogeneously 
from  the  various  branches  and  twigs  of  the  service,  and  we  have 
never  been  struck  by  the  incongruity  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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these  have  been  general  officers  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  have 
been  territorial  instead  of  tactical  commanders.  With  tactical 
commands,  tactical  needs  are  at  once  disclosed. 

The  Citizen  Soldier. 

The  citizen  soldier  as  militiaman  and  volunteer  must  be  our 
main  dependence  in  time  of  serious  war.  His  efficiency,  if  not  his 
existence  as  a  soldier,  however,  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  regular,  because  any  advance  in  the  military  art 
and  any  continuity  in  military  purpose,  which  is  the  final  test  of 
efficiency,  must  rest  upon  the  force  having  these  not  merely  as  a 
primary  but  sole  reason  of  existence.  The  citizen  soldier  can  never, 
except  in  war  itself,  and  then  only  after  a  considerable  period,  reach 
the  regular's  standard,  and  he  can  reach  nothing  at  all  worth  the 
term  in  the  absence  of  efficiency  in  the  regular.  Similarly,  the 
organization  of  the  citizen  soldiers  is  dependent  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regulars.  The  greatest  gain  in  this  respect  that  can 
come  to  the  citizen  forces,  whether  state  or  national,  is  the  creation 
of  a  proper  tactical  organization  for  the  Regular  Army. 

The  organization  of  the  citizen  soldiers  must  conform  squarely 
with  the  organization  of  the  regulars.  When  amalgamated  for  war 
their  units  must  be  interchangeable,  and  the  whole  must  be  capable 
of  working  in  combination  without  serious  friction.  But  the  vol- 
unteer armies  are  unorganized  in  peace.  All  that  we  can  do  along 
this  line  is  to  have  plans  in  readiness  and  a  system  worked  out  in 
advance  with  legal  authority  on  the  statute  books  for  putting 
it  into  operation  in  time  of  need.  This  must  all  be  done  before  our 
military  system  can  be  considered  in  operating  order.  But  the 
volunteers  having  nothing  but  a  paper  existence  in  peace,  while  the 
Regular  Army,  for  reasons  already  indicated,  must  have  its  separate 
organization,  the  organized  militia  plainly,  also,  must  have  its 
separate  organization  at  the  same  time.  But  the  militia  at  present 
are  state  forces,  constitutionally  limited  in  use  to  certain  definite 
national  purposes.  Before  they  may  be  considered  available  for 
general  national  military  purposes  they  must  undergo  a  complete 
change  of  status  that  will  relieve  them  wholly  from  their  obligations 
to  the  states  and  make  them  in  fact  national  soldiers.  The  militia 
bill  before  Congress  has  attempted  to  provide  means  to  accom- 
plish this  change  in  the  face  of  war.  This  means  is  accepted  now 
upon  good  authority  as  legally  sufficient, [ and  the  present  project, 
accepting  it  also,  considers  the  organization  of  the  militia  upon  this 
principle.  It  does  not  seek  to  establish  that  it  is  a  course  likely 
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to  produce  the  best  results,  but  it  is  apparently  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  only  course  likely  to  produce  any  results  under  present  condi- 
tions. Undoubtedly  armies  used  for  national  purposes  should  be 
national  armies.  But  armies  should  be  trained  as  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  if  to  be  used  nationally  they  should  be  trained  as  national 
instead  of  state  forces.  We  have  here  pointed,  then,  the  practical 
necessity  of  a  greater  change  of  status  than  yet  seriously  touched 
upon,  a  change  that  shall  develop  a  national  militia  usable  for  all 
state  purposes  to  replace  a  state  militia  usable  for  a  few  national 
contingencies.  This  is  the  line  undoubtedly  along  which  the  citi- 
zen soldier  is  traveling  to-day,  and  traveling,  it  may  be  suspected, 
very  willingly,  in  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned.  But  it 
is  a  long  way  and  he  has  not  advanced  much  yet.  Our  present  prob- 
lem is  to  take  conditions  as  they  are  and  simply  to  find  the  best 
solution  operative  under  these  conditions,  yet  flexible  enough  to 
permit  development  along  better  lines  if  these  conditions  change 
later. 

Under  this  plan  the  same  organization  is  suggested  for  the  militia 
as  for  the  regulars.  It  is  intended,  moreover,  that  the  militia 
should  have  the  same  power  of  expansion  through  reserves  as  is 
designed  for  the  other  force.  Difficulties  arise,  of  course,  from  the 
fact  that  auxiliary  arms  and  technical  troops  are  provided  in  smaller 
proportion  in  the  militia  than  is  infantry.  Our  problem  here  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  our  problem  with  the  regulars,  where  it  is  the 
infantry  and  field  artillery  that  fall  so  far  short  of  their  proper 
proportion  as  to  make  tactical  organization  difficult.  The  funda- 
mental principle,  however,  that  each  of  these  forces  must  have  its 
separate  organization  as  a  complete  and  independent  army,  while 
yet  capable  of  combination  into  a  single  homogeneous  force, 
demands  the  creation  of  militia  auxiliaries  and  technical  troops 
just  as  the  same  principle  demands  increased  infantry  and  field 
artillery  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  regulars.  This  prin- 
ciple is  tactically  so  sound  that  it  emphasizes  itself,  and  while  not 
dwelt  upon  in  the  project  before  us  at  unnecessary  length,  it  still 
stands  forth  so  plainly  as  a  definite  objective  that  to  avoid  it  would 
turn  us  from  our  whole  course  of  progress. 

It  will  trouble  some,  no  doubt,  because  acceptance  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  seemingly  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  traditions  of  a  mili- 
tary lifetime.  Even  were  this  true  the  sacrifice  should  still  be 
made.  There  is  nothing  in  traditions  entitling  them  to  respect 
where  they  are  false  in  influence  or  vicious  in  results.  But  it  is  not 
true.  Thus  it  has  been  held,  for  instance,  that  we  have  maintained 
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regular  cavalry  troops  beyond  their  proportion  as  a  purely  war 
measure,  because  of  the  lack  of  such  cavalry  and  the  impracti- 
cability of  creating  it  in  the  militia.  A  similar  explanation  has  been 
advanced  for  the  development  of  the  various  staff  departments. 
It  is  erroneous  throughout,  and  would  be  vicious  were  it  not  errone- 
ous, because  it  would  forestall  efficiency.  Were  this  a  reason  for 
maintaining  cavalry  beyond  its  proportion,  we  should  have  per- 
force developed  field  artillery  in  the  same  way.  If  it  were  a  reason 
for  extraordinary  development  of  staff  departments,  ours  would 
have  developed  more  or  less  equally  and  much  further  in  point 
of  numbers  than  has  been  the  case.  The  little  additional  cavalry 
that  we  have  would  mean  nothing  of  itself  in  the  event  of  war.  We 
should  still  have  to  develop  this  arm  among  the  citizen  soldiery  as 
we  have  always  had  to  develop  it  in  the  past.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  we  have  developed  cavalry,  just  as  we  have  developed  staff 
departments  and  every  other  part  of  the  Army,  according  to  oppor- 
tunity and  for  no  further  purpose  than  was  pointed  by  the  imme- 
diate needs  pressing  or  seeming  to  press  at  the  time.  Our  cavalry 
development  started  largely  from  the  pressing  need  for  mounted 
soldiers  to  pursue  mounted  redskins.  There  was  no  important 
development  of  field  artillery  because  there  was  no  apparent  need 
for  this  arm  visible  in  peace.  The  habit  of  growth  and  the  prestige 
thus  gained  by  the  cavalry  permitted  development  to  continue. 
At  the  very  last  increase  of  this  arm  in  1901,  a  prominent  argument 
was  the  need  of  mounted  men  for  service  in  the  Philippines,  not  for 
future  war  but  for  present  bushwhacking.  Again,  it  is  idle  to 
believe  that  our  staff  departments  have  been  maintained  for  war. 
They  have  been  maintained,  like  everything  else,  for  the  purposes 
of  present  administration.  We  may  go  back  over  the  reports  of 
department  chiefs,  and  while  the  argument  has  generally  been 
advanced  that  our  staff  departments  should  be  maintained  on  a 
large  scale  because  of  the  necessity  of  using  untrained  volunteers  in 
war,  it  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  that  Congress  has  seldom  taken 
this  seriously,  and  wherever  increase  has  come  it  has  been  based 
upon  definite  statements  that  the  additional  officers  were  necessary 
to  meet  the  increasing  peace  demands  upon  the  department  con- 
cerned. Were  we  building  up  regular  staff  departments  for  war 
armies  we  should  not  now  face  legislative  reduction  in  personnel 
through  consolidation  of  the  supply  departments. 

It  is  true  that  floating  through  all  our  literary  appeals  for  legis- 
lative development  of  the  various  parts  of  the  service  there  will  be 
found  the  idea  than  an  army  without  an  efficient  staff,  or  without  an 
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efficient  this,  that,  or  the  other,  is  doomed  to  vultures  in  war.  And 
this  is  true,  but  it  is  only  part  of  the  truth.  Inefficiency  is  ever 
doomed  to  destruction  in  war  if  opposed  by  efficiency.  History  has 
many  examples  of  failure  through  inefficient  staff  service,  but  fail- 
ure was  not  merely  because  the  staff  was  inefficient  but  because  the 
army  was  inefficient.  Efficiency  or  inefficiency  is  not  thus  divisible 
between  the  parts  of  an  army.  The  line  and  the  staff  are  functions 
of  each  other,  and  any  inefficiency  of  the  one  means  corresponding 
inefficiency  in  the  other.  Improvisation  of  any  portion  of  an  army  is 
impossible  simply  because  the  whole  is  a  machine  of  many  parts  with 
its  efficiency  possibly  dependent  at  any  critical  time  upon  the 
strength  of  the  weakest  part.  It  is  this  principle  that  requires  uni- 
form development  throughout  if  an  army  is  to  be  efficient,  and 
it  is  this  principle  that  our  piecemeal  progress  has  forever  violated 
and  thereby  made  collective  efficiency  impossible.  Fortunately, 
it  is  this  principle  that  is  finally,  if  tardily,  recognized ;  and  if  this 
recognition  shall  mean  the  complete  destruction  of  some  of  the 
vicious  traditions  that  we  have  long  carefully  nursed  we  may  all 
go  on  our  marrowbones  and  thank  the  gods  for  having  at  last  per- 
mitted us  to  reach  a  state  of  mental  military  puberty. 

But  the  recognition  of  this  principle,  as  well  as  the  necessity  set 
forth  for  separate  organization  of  the  regular  and  militia  forces, 
requires  creation  in  proper  proportion  of  the  units  now  lacking  in 
the  state  forces.  This  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing  as  is  sometimes 
imagined.  The  Civil  War  was  fought  with  volunteer  cavalry  and 
volunteer  artillery  just  as  it  was  fought  with  volunteer  everything 
else.  We  have  always,  when  necessary,  been  able  to  create  volun- 
teer units  of  whatever  character  required.  The  same  desire  for 
mounted  service  is  present  in  the  same  proportion  of  those  who 
volunteer  for  militia  service  as  in  those  who  volunteer  for  the 
regular  service.  The  difficulty  has  been  largely  the  matter  of 
cost,  and  even  with  this  handicap,  wherever  a  state  has  set  seri- 
ously to  work  to  create  units  of  the  auxiliary  arms,  it  has  found 
many  of  its  troubles  to  vanish  because  they  were  imaginary 
rather  than  real.  With  sufficient  help  from  the  national  treasury 
to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  materiel  we  shall  find  little  difficulty 
in  completing  the  necessary  militia  units  to  form  a  well-balanced 
militia  army. 

Our  main  difficulty  will  be  found  along  another  line.  Organiza- 
tion requiring  the  division  of  the  whole  militia  force  into  tactical 
units,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  force  is  already 
artificially  divided  by  state  lines.  The  states,  following  the  regu- 
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lar  service,  have  never  seriously  attempted  to  create  the  larger  tacti- 
cal units.  Moreover,  in  the  smaller  and  more  sparsely  inhabited 
states  the  militia  maintained  is  not  sufficient  to  form  by  itself  a  com- 
plete division.  To  complete  the  organization  of  the  militia,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  whole  country  into  division  dis- 
tricts, each  of  these  to  include  sufficient  states  to  permit,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  combination  of  their  forces  into  a  division;  while 
the  problem  thereafter  will  be  to  insure  the  creation  within  each  of 
these  districts  of  the  units  now  lacking  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion planned.  In  districts  including  more  than  one  state,  it  will 
not  be  possible,  of  course,  to  appoint  permanently  the  division 
commander  and  staff,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  not  even  the  bri- 
gade officers.  In  such  cases,  however,  through  assignment  of  suit- 
able officers  to  the  district  by  the  War  Department,  all  the  details  of 
organization  and  plans  of  mobilization  may  be  completed  in  peace 
and  not  left  to  extemporization  in  war.  The  gain  of  this  is  not 
easily  overestimated,  and  even  this  tentative  form  wherein  our 
project  has  been  able  to  lay  down  plans  to  this  end  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  more  for  the  militia  of  the  country  than  has  ever  yet 
been  attempted. 

III. 

MATTERS   MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coast'  Artillery. 

The  coast  artillery  seems  to  belie  the  declaration  that  the  various 
parts  of  our  army  have  been  developed  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  peace  rather  than  the  necessities  of  war.  But  while 
open  to  question  whether  even  this  is  wholly  an  exception,  it  is 
aside  from  our  matter.  The  declaration  referred  to  the  mobile 
forces  from  which,  in  development,  the  coast  artillery,  following 
rather  the  same  influences  that  have  led  to  naval  growth,  has  been 
a  thing  aside.  This  arm,  indeed,  has  not  much  to  do  with  our 
subject.  It  is  in  no  way  a  foundation  stone  of  a  military  system, 
although,  grown  as  it  has  with  us,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  the 
institution  of  such  a  system.  Nevertheless,  being  a  part  of  our  past 
and  present  confusion,  it  becomes  necessary  to  touch  upon  it  in  any 
project  having  the  purpose  of  putting  our  military  house  in  order. 

The  administration  of  the  coast  artillery  is  now  mingled  terri- 
torially with  the  administration  of  the  mobile  forces.  Tactically 
its  problems,  as  compared  with  the  problems  of  mobile  armies,  are 
elementary.  Wherever  harbor  defenses  are  installed  a  particular 
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tactical  problem  is  presented,  requiring  armament  and  personnel 
designed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  that  problem  alone.  The 
immobile  force  thus  assigned  to  the  fixed  defenses  of  any  particular 
point  is  the  highest  tactical  unit  of  organization  required  or  desired 
for  this  arm.  Definitely  fixed,  in  a  geographical  sense,  moreover, 
territorial  administration,  which  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
by  mobile  troops,  is  altogether  proper  and  necessary  for  the  immo- 
bile forces. 

We  have  not  lacked  suggestions  in  the  past  of  complete  separa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  mobile  forces  and  the  coast 
artillery.  Nor  have  we  lacked  able  opposition  to  separation.  So 
long  as  the  mobile  army  was  unorganized  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  demarcation .  So  long  as  both  forces  were  regarded  merely 
territorially,  and  neither  acquired  much  tactical  significance,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  perhaps  something  to  be  lost  in  a 
practical  way,  by  the  change.  If  separation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary  now,  therefore,  it  must  be  through  the  changed  status 
contemplated  for  the  mobile  forces  rather  than  because  of  any 
change  in  the  status  of  the  harbor  defense  troops  themselves.  In 
giving  to  the  mobile  forces  a  tactical  organization  and  attempting 
to  minimize  territorial  control,  we  must  either  regard  the  coast 
artillery  as  extra- divisional  troops  or  provide  means  for  separate 
administrative  direction.  In  the  view  of  the  project  before  us  the 
latter  is  altogether  the  more  desirable  course. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  other  than  necessity.  If  we  accept  the 
principle  that  the  brigade  commanders  of  the  mobile  forces  should 
be  officers  of  the  arm  they  command,  there  will  be  a  distinction 
between  the  mobile  and  immobile  arms  new  to  our  service,  where 
in  the  past  brigadier-generals  have  been  drawn  as  freely  from  the 
coast  artillery  as  from  the  other  branches.  Tactically  there  may 
be  little  necessity  for  brigadier-generals  of  harbor  defense  troops. 
The  district,  which  comes  now  as  nearly  as  anything  can  to  being 
their  highest  tactical  unit,  is  commanded  by  a  colonel  and  probably 
in  the  ordinary  case  needs  no  higher  officer.  For  the  sufficient 
reason,  however,  that  under  our  system  officers  of  this  arm  should 
not  be  wholly  deprived  of  opportunities  for  promotion  to  general 
officer,  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  brigadier-generals  of  coast 
artillery  should  be  appointed  in  proportion  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  officers  of  this  grade  in  the  mobile  service.  Reasonable 
reward  for  efficient  service  is  so  excellent  an  inducement  to  increased 
efficiency  that  no  apologies  are  necessary  for  this  suggestion,  even 
were  there  no  shadow  of  tactical  reason  upon  which  to  found  it. 
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But  there  is  the  shadow  and  perhaps  the  substance  of  tactical 
reason.  For  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  administration  the 
harbor  defense  troops  can  well  profit  from  more  or  less  artificial 
combination  into  inspection  commands,  with  a  general  officer  as 
chief,  or,  better,  as  inspector  of  each.  The  advantage  to  the  mobile 
army  of  having  brigadier-generals  of  infantry,  field  artillery,  and 
cavalry  is  here  emphasized  again.  The  incongruity  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  colonel  of  cavalry  as  brigadier-general  and  inspector  of  a 
coast  artillery  inspection  district  is  plain,  but  no  plainer  than  the 
incongruity  of  appointing  a  colonel  of  coast  artillery  to  the  command 
of  a  mobile  brigade.  The  very  terms,  mobile  and  immobile,  which 
mark  the  difference  between  these  forces  and  indicate  the  lines  of 
training  which  their  officers  follow,  are  sufficient,  once  we  enter 
upon  this  matter  of  organization  seriously,  to  forbid  thought  of 
assigning  to  directing  office  in  either  force  a  man  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  working  life  under  the  influences  of  the  other. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  the  expectation,  as  we  may  hope  generally  it 
will  be  the  realization,  that  our  major-generals  and  higher  com- 
manders, if  we  shall  hereafter  need  them,  will  be  selected  in  our 
service  from  the  brigadier-generals.  As  these  higher  officers  must 
expect  practically  always  to  command  mobile  troops,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  a  source  from  which  we  can  derive  no  mobile  brigade 
commanders  can  give  us  properly  no  commanders  for  higher  mobile 
needs.  This,  then,  in  the  ordinary  case  will  forbid  the  appoint- 
ment of  coast  artillerymen  to  grades  above  that  of  brigadier- 
general — which  presents  the  logic  of  the  situation  without  pretend- 
ing to  offer  a  solution  of  a  minor  problem. 

Promotion. 

The  question  of  promotion  may  be  regarded  as  aside  from  the 
question  of  organization.  There  is  no  tactical  principle  involved 
so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  There  is  tactical  reason,  of 
course,  for  officers  of  various  grades  and  for  the  assignment  to  the 
command  of  every  tactical  unit  an  officer  of  the  proper  rank.  But 
this  is  as  far  as  any  tactical  principle  may  well  go  in  the  matter  of 
promotion.  Nevertheless,  though  theoretically  the  question  of 
promotion  should  not  be  permitted  to  influence  organization,  we  all 
know  that  practically  it  may  be  sufficient  wholly  to  prevent  organi- 
zation, and  there  may  be  ground  for  suspicion  that  its  prominence 
in  the  past  has  tended  to  forestall  such  serious  consideration  of  our 
graver  problem  as  might  otherwise  have  led  long  ago  to  organization. 

Promotion  is  a  necessary  thing  in  any  walk  of  life.     It  is  generally 
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regulated  by  more  definite  rules  in  the  military  profession  than  in 
civil  professions,  but  otherwise  it  means  no  more  and  frequently 
much  less.  The  establishment  of  definite  rules,  however,  renders 
change  difficult,  for  no  matter  how  inequitably  these  rules  may  work, 
any  change  is  likely,  temporarily  at  least,  to  work  also  more  or  less 
inequitably  and  to  affect  adversely  more  different  individuals.  It 
is  this  difficulty  that  confronts  us  now.  Our  rules  for  promotion 
have  changed  at  different  times,  and  the  inequalities  resulting  from 
these  changes  and  from  different  rules  governing  the  different 
services,  as  well  as  from  the  different  opportunities  that  have  come 
to  them  in  other  ways,  have  combined  to  give  to  the  subject  of 
promotion  an  importance  altogether  human  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  none  the  less  unfortunate  in  its  effect  upon  tactical 
progress  and  military  efficiency.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that 
an  officer  should  expect  to  find  reward  for  faithful  and  efficient 
service,  not  through  promotion  which  can  in  no  material  way  really 
repay  him  for  his  efforts,  but  through  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
done  and  through  the  professional  regard  of  his  fellows.  Few 
officers  can  remain  permanently  on  so  high  a  human  plane  as  this, 
and  particularly  where  they  are  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  knocked  off  by  the  knowledge  that  some  one,  perhaps  less 
worthy,  has  received  whatever  reward  there  may  be  in  promotion 
in  advance  of  themselves.  But  philosophizing  on  a  subject  where 
those  directly  concerned  are  not  likely  to  prove  philosophers  does 
little  good.  The  project  before  us  recognizes  this  and  philosophizes 
little.  It  takes  the  conditions  existing  in  this  regard  as  a  condition 
of  the  problem  of  organization  and  offers  a  solution,  not  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  all  concerned  and  perhaps  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  any  concerned,  but  the  best  attainable  out  of  so  serious  a 
conflict  of  interests.  The  rules  suggested,  moreover,  seem  un- 
likely to  violate  any  rights  now  properly  enjoyed,  while  certainly 
better  devised  to  work  equitably  in  the  distribution  of  rights 
hereafter. 

In  so  far  as  the  project  before  us  has  touched  on  the  subject  of 
promotion  in  this  sense,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  way  to 
tactical  organization  of  the  mobile  forces  easier,  it  is  entitled  to 
respect  and  support.  In  going  beyond  this  and  touching,  however 
lightly,  the  subject  at  points  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  matter 
of  organization,  it  has  perhaps  run  the  risk  of  hostile  reception 
where  a  wholly  sympathetic  interest  is  now  to  be  desired.  The 
subject  of  promotion  generally  involves  a  problem  that  may  well 
be  left  for  solution  hereafter,  and  selection  and  elimination  are 
matters  rather  of  general  than  tactical  influence  upon  organization. 
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Omissions. 

Our  project  includes  much  and  omits  much.  This  is  necessary. 
The  matter  of  depots,  for  materiel  and  personnel,  goes  by  unno- 
ticed. It  is  important,  but  not  properly  to  be  determined  until 
organization  and  distribution  are  known.  The  organization  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  staff  departments  remains  also  for  future 
consideration.  This  is  but  a  sign  that  we  are  attempting  at  last  to 
build  from  the  foundation  upward.  The  secondary  function  of 
the  coast  artillery  is  not  defined.  The  source  of  the  personnel 
for  siege  artillery  is  not  found.  The  subject  of  train  troops  is 
neglected.  These  and  other  matters  are  left  for  future  determi- 
nation. This,  probably,  was  wise.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
authors,  who  thereby  reveal  their  hope  of  erecting  a  system  rather 
than  of  building  a  monument. 

In  so  far  as  the  present  essayist  may  presume  to  judge,  those 
who  prepared  the  project  under  consideration  have  established  their 
case.  On  details  there  will,  of  course,  be  differences,  and  such 
differences,  as  always,  will  be  the  delight  of  small  minds.  But  in 
essentials  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plan  can  be  successfully  attacked  on 
the  ground  of  violating  any  tactical  or  economical  principles,  and  if 
it  cannot  be  attacked  on  this  ground  there  is  no  way  of  approach. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  left  unassailed — and  killed  by  neglect;  but 
in  this  event,  as  already  suggested,  the  Army  may  not  hope  alto- 
gether to  avoid  suspicion  as  accessory  before  the  fact. 
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